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The Race for Copper Island. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE WAR WITH THE IROQUOIS. 



HE war against tfie Iroquois was at an end. 



For a quarter of a century these savages 



had terrorized the inhabitants of New 
France. They fell upon the defenceless farmers 
along the banks of the Saint Lawrence, inter- 
cepted the flotillas carrying rich furs from the 
great Lakes to the French post, attacked and 
burned the villages of the converted Hurons, and 
finally became so bold as to threaten the settlers 
grouped around the fort at Quebec. Nowhere 
was life secure, cultivation of the fields was im- 
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io THE WAR WITH THE IROQUOIS 

possible, the lucrative fur trade was discontinued ; 
ruin and starvation seemed inevitable. 

Count Frontenac, the Governor of Canada, re- 
solved to assault the villages of the Iroquois, as 
the only means of drawing these enemies to their 
homes. .With a thousand Frenchmen and six 
thousand converted Hurons he marched into the 
country of the Iroquois, within the present State 
of New York. The savages tried in vain to check 
him, for his scouting parties scoured the woods 
and gave timely notice of the approach of the foe. 
Slowly but firmly he drew near the fortified vil- 
lages of the Iroquois, the inhabitants of which fled 
in dismay at his approach; of six villages only 
two offered any resistance. Dire indeed was the 
disaster which followed the capture of these 
strongholds; for the governor not only burned 
the palisades and houses, but destroyed the spring 
crops and provisions, leaving the Indians no sup- 
port for the coming winter. 

The defeated and humiliated Iroquois sent their 
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delegates to Quebec to plead for mercy, and prom- 
ised never again to wage war against the Cana- 
dian settlers. 

Peace was granted, and throughout Canada 
there was universal rejoicing. Fanners began 
the cultivation of their small clearings, traders 
launched their canoes upon the Ottawa River to 
barter with the natives; trappers left the forts 
and sought the forest for the deer, and the plains 
of the west for beaver and buffalo; fishermen 
mended their nets and started for the upper Saint 
Lawrence or the island-dotted waters of the 
Georgian Bay. 

But there was in Canada one at least who did 
not participate in the general rejoicing— Paul 
Guibeau, a brave, impetuous lad of sixteen, who 
had served in the Iroquois war as a volunteer and 
had been the first to mount the palisaded fort of 
the enemy; for which bold deed Count Frontenac 
had honored him with a medal. Paul had seen 
just enougfi of tfie excitement and fascination of 
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12 THE WAR WITH THE IROQUOIS 

a soldier's life to make peace and inactivity dis- 
tasteful to him. The war, he thought, had come 
to a close all too soon, and he did not relish the 
idea of returning to work upon his father's farm. 
Could he not continue the life of a soldier ? Were 
there no forts to be guarded along the Saint Law- 
rence? Would not Count Frontenac give him 
a commission ? He resolved to visit the governor 
at the Castle of Quebec. 

"Good morning, Paul," said an old settler, 
called Pierre, to the lad, as the latter was walking 
briskly down the narrow street in the lower part 
of the city. "I am proud of you, my boy; they 
say that you were the first to climb the Iroquois 
fort, and that the king's soldiers from France only 
followed when you had put our flag on the highest 
wall. ,, 

"I thought I'd prove that the Canadian soldier 
was not a coward," replied the boy, conscious of 
the fact that his act was a brave one. 

"I am glad of it for Canada's sake," affirmed 
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the man. "I see that you have the cross which 
the governor gave you." He approached to ex- 
amine the silver trophy. 

"I'm thinking of enlisting and becoming a reg- 
ular soldier; am I too young?" 

"And how old are you?" 

"Sixteen." 

"I'd give you eighteen at least." 

"No, I was sixteen last March." 

"You have the shoulders of a man." Pierre 
gazed with evident pride and satisfaction at the 
youth. He was low of stature, but muscular, 
with jet-black hair and black eyebrows. His short 
jacket and trousers were made of bluish-gray 
cloth, and around his waist a yellow sash was 
tied with a double knot His French boots 
reached to his knees. 

"Do you think the governor will listen to me?" 
asked Paul, unconsciously raising himself to his 
greatest height 

"I know he will." 
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"I was afraid he'd tell me I was too young; 
then my parents think I should wait for two 
years." 

"You were born to be a soldier, and you can 
not start too soon to learn your trade," contended 
Pierre, proud to be the counsellor of the young 
hero. 

Pierre was known in every fort and settle- 
ment in Canada. This was his only name. He 
had neither family nor friends, but for a quarter 
of a century had made his living as a trapper 
until the rheumatism forced him to remain in 
Quebec, where he lived on alms. He limped 
slightly, and was stooped, and his face bore marks 
of exposure and suffering. 

His words to Paul were both flattering and 
encouraging, and had the effect of strengthening 
the lad in his resolve to visit the governor. 

In Canada at this period, 1669, there were not 
more than ten thousand French settlers, and Que- 
bec could not claim a population of over three 
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hundred The city consisted of two parts — a low, 
narrow strip along the water's edge, and the of- 
ficial buildings, fort, and church, perched high 
above on a rocky cliff. 

Leaving the cottages and the huge magazine of 
the Fur Company which stood close to the water's 
edge, the boy and his friend followed the single 
foot-path which led to the Castle of St Louis, 
the residence of Count Frontenac. At the top 
of the hill they parted. 

"Don't be afraid — the governor will be only 
too glad to have you enlist," were the last words 
of Pierre, who limped away to the convent of the 
Ursulines, where the good nuns often gave him 
alms and some salve for his rheumatism. 

With quick and buoyant steps the boy walked 
to the castle. As he approached he saw coming 
in the opposite direction a government official who 
had already performed with credit several im- 
portant public commissions — Louis Joliet. He 
was tall and erect, with shaven face and 
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black mustache. Although born and educated in 
Canada, he had all the refinement of a courtier 
and the soldierly bearing of a royal guard. 

The two met at the door. Joliet saluted Paul 
and passed on into the castle, where he was gra- 
ciously received by Frontenac and ushered into 
a private room. He had evidently come to consult 
about something of importance. 

The count bowed to Paul and bade him wait in 
the adjoining room until the business with Joliet 
should be transacted. 
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NEWS OF COPPER ISLAND. 

I HAVE a very important mission to the far 
■ Lakes, and you are the only man in the col- 
ony with the experience and daring to under- 
take it," began the governor, walking the floor 
impatiently, and placing a copper kettle on a 
rough table in front of Joliet. "The war is over 
now and we must do something to fill our treas- 
ury ; we must send something to the king to repay 
him for his liberality in supplying us with men 
and arms; we must prove to him that there is 
more in this country than furs — that there is min- 
eral wealth. We must begin with copper; later 
on we may find gold and silver, but we must begin 
with copper, for we are sure that it exists, and in 
large quantities." 

*7 
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"And what am I to do?" asked Joliet 
"You are to find the copper region. There are 
large and rich mines along Lake Superior; but 
some one must find the exact locality, survey the 
country and give a description of the mines — 
one which will enable us to send a lengthy report 
to the king." 

"You can rely on my doing my best," replied 
Joliet. 

"Yes, I am aware of that, and for that very 
reason sent for you ; if we had a few more faith- 
ful servants like yourself the king's colony would 
fare better than it has in the past." The gov- 
ernor was sincere in this compliment. The lis- 
tener bowed his head without responding. 

"It will be no small honor to have your name 
connected with this project," continued the count, 
placing several other articles on the table, all made 
of pure copper. "You see this knife, and this 
axe, these beads, and most of all this kettle. How 
do you suppose the savages fashioned it so well 
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and welded the sides together? One would think 
it was made in France." 

"And is it the work of Indians?" asked the 
latter, examining the utensil carefully. 

"It was sent to me by the Jesuits from Lake 
Superior. These spear heads and arrows and 
beads came with it." 

"And they do not know the exact locality of 
the mines ?" 

"No, the Fathers have no time to search for 
them; they have heard the strangest stories from 
the Indians, many of whom say that the copper 
comes from a large island which floats around 
the lake." 

"Another of their foolish legends," put in 
Joliet. 

"Yes, this is certainly a legend; but the copper 
is there, and I trust that you will be the first to find 
the mines." 

The door had been left partly open, so that Paul 
could follow the drift of the conversation. He 
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20 NEWS OF COPPER ISLAND 

became more and more interested, and almost un- 
consciously crept closer to the speaker. When 
he heard the words: "You will be the first to 
find it," his heart gave a sudden bound. 

"The undertaking will be accompanied with 
many hardships and perhaps dangers," continued 
the governor. 

"I am used to the hardships," replied Louis, 
"and as for the dangers I trust that Louis Joliet 
will not prove a coward, although he has had but 
little experience as a soldier." 

"I expect the greatest results from this expedi- 
tion," asserted the governor. "Copper is not as 
valuable as gold or silver, but if we can show the 
king that rich mines exist he will easily be led to 
hope for richer minerals." 

"What is to be the exact nature of my mis- 
sion?" asked Joliet. 

"You are to represent me." 

"Am I to take a force of men witK me?" 

"Just as you wish." 
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"As I said before I am not a soldier. Perhaps 
it would be better to go with but a single com- 
panion; it would attract less attention and the In- 
dians would not suspect us of wishing to rob them 
of their copper." 

"If you are prepared to undertake the commis- 
sion with but a single companion you may do so. 
But do you not think it too dangerous and haz- 
ardous ?" 

"It may be less dangerous for two than for 
twenty or a hundred. Certainly it will be less 
expensive." 

"Yes, and we have not too much money in the 
treasury; still I should not wish to have you lose 
your life or risk the success of the expedition for 
a little money." 

"And when is the expedition to start?" 

"To-morrow." 

"Why so soon?" asked Louis Joliet 
"I understand that a party of Indians leave the 
city for the Ottawa country to-morrow, and think 
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it better that you accompany them to the head 
waters of the Lake of the Illinois." * 

"I may not be ready to start to-morrow, but I 
promise that I shall be on the way the day after." 

"And how many do you think you will take 
with you ?" 

"A single companion. With him I can reach 
the lake long before the Indian flotilla, and since 
the Iroquois are quiet I do not fear to travel 
alone." 

"And you will try to return by the end of Sep- 
tember so that I can send the good news to His 
Majesty by the last boat which sails for France?" 

"Certainly." 

"And whom will you choose for your com- 
panion?" 

"Whom would you suggest?" 

Count Frontenac looked toward the half-opened 
door, then went and closed it "You saw that 



* Lake Michigan. 
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young lad as you came into the castle ?" referring 
to Master Paul Guibeau. 
"We met at the door. ,, 

"And you heard of his bold deed at the storm- 
ing of the last Iroquois village?" 
"Is he the lad?" 

"He is — and as brave a boy as ever enlisted in 
His Majesty's army." 

"Is he strong enough to endure such a trip?" 

"He has the endurance of a man." 

"Then at your suggestion he will be my com- 
panion." 

"Let us call him in and see what he thinks 
about the matter; I am under the impression that 
he wishes to be a soldier; if so, this will be useful 
experience for him." As the count spoke he 
walked toward the door. "Come in, my brave 
lad, come in ; Joliet and I Have something to tell 
you." 

There was no answer. Paul was gone; tfie 
room was empty. 
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FRIENDS OF HIS BOYHOOD. 

I HAVE come to say farewell and ask a blessing 
' on my voyage," said Joliet, who on the morn- 
ing after his interview with Frontenac went 
to the Jesuit College to visit Father Merrier, the 
Superior, and tell him of the appointment re- 
ceived from the governor. 

"Off on another surveying trip, I suppose," re- 
plied the venerable Jesuit, grasping the hand of 
his former student. "I told you, Louis, that you 
would find mathematics useful; you remember 
how you fought against the study when a boy?" 

"I remember well, and have been thankful for 
that advice; but it is not a surveying commission 
this time, although there may be some such work 
and chart-making connected with it." 

«4 
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"Are you going to construct a fort?" 

"No; the wars are over and forts are useless; 
I am to search for copper mines south of Lake 
Superior/' 

"The mines about which our missionaries have 
been writing?" 
"Yes, Father." 

"Did the governor show you the articles which 
I sent him?" 

"Those made of copper?" 

"Yes, the kettle, hatchet, beads and other 
trinkets." 

"I saw thenrall." 

"I received them from Father Dablon, and sent 
them at once to the governor with such informa- 
tion as I could gather." 

"It was these articles that determined him to 
send me to seek for the mines." 

"That is gratifying information; I did not 
think that he would be able to act upon the matter 
so soon. How many are to accompany you?" 
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"I am to have but one companion, the old crip- 
ple, Pierre. Paul Guibeau was appointed but he 
left this morning with some Indians for Lake 
Erie where he will fish until July. If I can over- 
take him I may persuade him to join us; but 
Pierre and myself leave the day after to- 
morrow." 

"Pierre ! Why, he can not endure the dampness 
and exposure of so long a trip ; could you not find 
some one younger and stronger?" 

"He is the best oarsman in Quebec. We shall 
have to travel but little, as we intend to go by way 
of the Lakes and not up the Ottawa river. Pierre 
says that his health was better when he was camp- 
ing in the woods than it has been since he returned 
to the settlement. He has agreed to start, and in 
case his rheumatism grows worse and we over- 
take Paul, as I hope to do in a few days, he can 
return to Quebec." 

"You will spend a few days at the mission of 
St. Ignace at the head of Lake Illinois ; Father 
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Marquette is there. I just received a long letter 
from him. Come to my room and let me read a 
few lines to you." The Superior of the Jesuits 
led the way through the narrow hall and Louis 
Joliet followed. 

"What a pleasure it will be to see Father Mar- 
quette," affirmed the latter. "If there is a saint 
in Canada it is he; to look at him makes one think 
of the. angels." 

"He has a wonderful command over the In- 
dians," replied Mercier. "His fellow missionaries 
say that he is beloved by all. Last year he was 
at the mission of the Holy Spirit at the western 
extremity of Lake Superior; but the Dakotas 
threatened to attack the village, and the Hurons, 
who are not brave, as you know, insisted on re- 
turning to their former homes on the Strait of 
Mackinac." 

"Then he must have passed through the country 
where the mines are supposed to be." 
"He does not mention anything about tEem in 
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the letter which I just received ; but in a former 
letter to Father Dablon, he spoke of the large 
pieces of pure copper found in the possession of 
the savages. As far as I can gather from the dif- 
ferent reports the missionaries have not been able 
to locate the mines. Father Dablon thinks that 
through some superstitious fear the Indians are 
unwilling to give any information about these 
mines. If they hold the mines as sacred to their 
Manitou, you will be obliged to proceed cautiously 
with your investigations." 

"Then it is wise to have a small party," said 
Joliet. 

"Certainly." 

"And I can not hope to get any definitive direc- 
tions from the missionaries." 

"It may be that they have not sent full reports 
about the mines, as they did not know that we 
were particularly interested in them. Father Mar- 
quette will probably be of the greatest service to 
you. Here is his letter— a long one, you see— all 
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about the conversions made at the mission of 
Saint Ignatius, with a most interesting account of 
the Indians' skill and daring in capturing fish." 

Taking his seat in one of the two rustic chairs 
in the low, dark room of the Jesuit Superior, 
Joliet glanced over the document, written in a 
small, clear hand. As he read he paused to relate 
some pleasing incident of his school-days within 
the college. He was deeply attached to his former 
professors and grateful to them for giving him 
an education which was all but equal to that of the 
best of the schools of Europe. Finally the great 
bell of the college rang, calling Father Mercier to 
his duties as a teacher ; for he was not only Supe- 
rior of the Canadian Mission and president of the 
college, but also professor of philosophy. 

Joliet knelt to receive the priest's blessing, then 
started for the lower town to assist Pierre in mak- 
ing preparations for the voyage. 
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A LETTER TO QUEBEC. 

I T was the evening of the twenty-nintH of June, 
* 1669. A light Indian canoe propelled by two 
oars neared the large island which is now 
known as Belle Isle — the beautiful pleasure gar- 
den of Detroit. Then, too, the island was 
beautiful. Washed by deep, transparent waters; 
cooled by ceaseless breezes, mantled in a wild, 
thick growth of birch trees with their white 
trunks, long pendant branches and delicate leaves, 
it was the haunt of deer, and lured to its quiet 
recesses and shady inlets the gayest songsters and 
every species of aquatic bird. 

One of the occupants of the canoe was Paul 

Guibeau, and the other a Huron Indian of the 

30 
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same age, but tall and slender. The latter, who 
was still a pagan, was called Red Bear. The oars 
dipped with noiseless motion and sent the light 
vessel speeding toward the island which lay like 
an enchanted land in the rose-purple waters. 

The Huron pointed with his right hand toward 
the setting sun and then toward the island. 
Neither spoke, but the canoe, as if obedient to the 
signal, turned at a sharp angle and drove into a 
small bay, where it was unloaded and dragged 
upon the shore. 

On removing the contents the Indian stooped 
and picked up a small particle of gravel, then in- 
dicated by a thrust of his index finger that the 
sand was gradually cutting a hole through the 
side of the canoe, and by a shake of his head and 
a gesture toward Paul's moccasins that he should 
be more careful to clean his foot-gear before em- 
barking. 

"That sand was not on my moccasins, for I 
cleaned them carefully this morning," pleaded lie. 
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With a sweep of the hand the Huron made 
known that the sand had not fallen into the canoe 
that day but when they were far away on the 
lake. 

"We must be careful, I admit, for the roughest 
part of our voyage still remains, if we can rely 
upon the report of Pierre," replied Paul. "I am 
going to leave you to catch some fish and cook 
supper, for I must write a letter home to tell the 
folks how far we are and where we are going. 
Probably we'll meet some one before we come to 
Lake Huron, and I can get him to take the letter 
to Quebec. I know that mother has been worry- 
ing about me, so I must let her know that there is 
no danger. I don't believe there is an Iroquois 
left in the whole country, for we have not seen 
a single one. When I tell mother this she will not 
be afraid on my account." 

The Huron seemed to understand the speaker, 
for he at first bowed his head and imitated one 
weeping, then brushed away the tears to show the 
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comfort that Paul's missive would bring. He had 
lounged around the wharves of Quebec so long 
that he was quite able to follow an ordinary con- 
versation; but the poor creature was afflicted with 
partial dumbness and could utter only a few 
words. Paul had grown accustomed to his ways 
and understood his gestures. 

"I can wait for my supper, but must finish my 
letter before dark. If you can find me a large 
goose-quill and cut me some fine, smooth pieces 
of birch bark I'll look for a patch of elder bushes 
and make a little ink. The berries are not ripe 
yet, but a little heating will give them the color. 
Ink, don't you know what that means?" asked 
the lad, who saw the blank stare in the Indian's 
face. 

Red Bear shook his head. 

"Ink — I often told you that you should go to 
the Black Robes' school and learn to speak and 
understand French, and learn to write and pray to 
the Great Spirit whom the paleface adores. Are 
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you going to remain an ignorant savage when al- 
most your entire tribe has been converted? But 
you are a good friend, Red Bear, and some day I 
shall make a Christian of you, and then you will 
throw away those bear toes and all the other fool- 
ish things which your father gave you." 

The Huron was not offended at this frank rep- 
rimand; he often found fault with Paul for his 
ignorance of things of nature, and in return lis- 
tened respectfully when chided about his pagan 
superstitions, although he held them sacred and 
could not be moved by any exhortation to aban- 
don them. Placing the cooking utensils and camp 
trappings in a heap, the Huron seized a charm 
made of nineteen bear toes and shaking them and 
uttering hideous cries he ran around the heap 
three times, then scratched a circle, marking off 
the camp for the night This circle^ according to 
his belief, was now protected from all harm of 
evil spirits and would be guarded by the great 
bear whom he worshiped as his god. 
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The poor savage boy when but a child had been 
forced to fast for two weeks, according to a cus- 
tom of his tribe; and at the end of the time was 
asked by his father what animal he had dreamed 
of during those days. The child could not recall 
any dream and was denied even a drink of water 
until the spirit of some animal should appear to 
him. Finally after three days of fasting the 
mother, touched with compassion for the child, 
who was wasting away, contrived to gain access 
to him at the risk of her life, and told him to relate 
that he had seen in his dream a huge bear, which 
promised to make him a great warrior and keep 
him provided with meat during the winter months 
and to fill his nets with fish during the summer. 
On hearing the dream the father took from his 
neck a string of bear toes and placing it on 
the head of the child offered him to the great 
Manitou or spirit, making the boy promise never 
to become a Christian and to pray to the bear 
in all his needs. 
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This ceremony had such an effect upon the In- 
dian boy that no teaching of the Jesuit missionary 
could make him abandon his superstitious prac- 
tices and belief. 

Paul, who had witnessed these diabolical rites 
every day since the voyage began, paid but little 
attention to them, biding his time and hoping to 
win over his savage friend by kindness and ex- 
ample. 

"Here is the ink/' said he, showing the Bear 
some juice of a burned elder berry which he had 
pressed with his fingers into a clean shell. "Did 
you get the goose-quill? That is a fine one, just 
as good as those made in the school ; and the baric 
— I see you have learned how to cut and prepare 
it not only for making canoes but also for the pale- 
face's letters. I'll tell mother that you made both 
for me and that you have been so kind and good 
I'll make a Christian of you and teach you how to 
write letters. Now catch a fine big bass for sup- 
per, and when you are ready my letter will be 
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finished." His words had something of a com- 
mand in them, but the Huron understood and took 
no offense. 

Paul sat down near the bank, rested his back 
against a birch tree and began his letter home. 

June 29, 1669. 

My Dear Parents : 

The farther I go from home the more I think 
of you. You will forgive me for leaving without 
your permission, but I was afraid that you would 
not consent I am going to do something that will 
make you proud of your boy. I am trying to be 
the first to reach the copper mines near Lake Su- 
perior. I heard the governor tell Joliet all about 
them, and at once I determined to start and be the 
first to find the mines. 

Red Bear is the only one with me. I took him 
because he had such a swift, light canoe. I know 
we are far ahead of Joliet and he will not be able 
to catch us. There is no danger from the Indians. 
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The Iroquois have been so badly whipped and 
scared that they will not dare attack a French- 
man; in fact, we have not seen a single Iroquois 
and only a few Ottawas. Yesterday six fur- 
traders passed us on their way to Quebec to bay 
trinkets for trading with the Indians. They did 
not see us, but at night I crept near the camp and 
heard them talking. So I decided to write this 
letter and give it to the next boatmen we see. At 
first we avoided every one, for we did not wish 
Joliet to know that we were ahead of him; but 
now we are so much in the lead that he can never 
overtake us. 

I'll be home in September or October, and even 
if I have to spend the winter at the Jesuit mission 
at Mackinac there will be no danger. Tell little 
Netta not to cry, for her brother will be home 
soon. 

I am trying to make a Christian of Red Bear, 
but it is hard world Your loving son, 

Paul Guibeau. 
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The letter was just finished, and Paul was mak? 
ing a case for it of birch bark, when he heard the 
sound of oars. He stepped back into some hazel 
bushes. The canoe came quite close to the shore. 
The boy's heart gave a leap, for there before him 
was Pierre, and with him— Paul could not see 
his face, but it could be no other than Joliet! 
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A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

If ERE is where we always camped when the 
I ■ Iroquois were on the warpath," said Pierre. 

"We certainly can not find a better place 
to-night/' answered his companion. 

"No, if we only had a supply of fish for sup- 
per, 

"I wager that I c^n catch fifty perch or ten bass 
before you can start a fire." 

"Go slowly with your bets ; I camped here about 

ten years ago. All of us thought we had found a 

perfect paradise for fish, but, would you believe 

it, the whole party did not get enough for one 
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man. Lataupine was with us. You have heard 
of him?" 
"Often." 

"Well, he laughed at us and pulled over to the 
left bank of the stream and caught enough in half 
an hour for the whole party." 

"Perhaps the wind was in the wrong direction." 

"That I do not remember; but there is no use 
of our running a risk. Let us camp where we 
are sure of getting our supper." 

Just at this place there was little or no current, 
and as the two men had stopped rowing Paul 
could catch every word they uttered. He could 
plainly distinguish the features of Pierre^ but 
failed to get a good view of his companion. For- 
tunately no fire had been made, the canoe could 
not be seen by the intruders, and Red Bear had 
gone some distance up the island to fish. 

"We thought that we'd be able to overtake them 
before we came to this island ; we'll have to travel 
faster or they will win in the race." 
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Paul could not distinguish the voice, for just 
then the front oarsman took up his paddle and 
with a single sweep turned the prow of the 
canoe toward the other shore of the river. 

"Ah," muttered the lad, "now I know that it is 
Joliet, and he has discovered that I am trying to 
beat him." 

Would it be better to give up the race and join 
the expedition and ask to be received as an asso- 
ciate, or could he and Red Bear take an early start 
and by heroic efforts be the first to reach the 
mines? Why had the old cripple Pierre been 
taken as an associate? Perhaps it was because he 
was experienced, since he had lived many years 
among the Indians as a trapper and a hunter. 
After all it was prudent to have him as a guide; 
besides, he was an oarsman. Would it be pos- 
sible to win against these two men with their 
strength and experience? While these thoughts 
rushed through the boy's mind the written letter 
dropped from his hand. Like a flash it recalled 
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to his mind the boast which he had penned to his 
mother — that he would win fame and make her 
proud of her boy. 

His courage was renewed. There would be 
more glory now that the two contestants were 
upon equal footing; neither had an advantage, and 
victory would crown the deft of arm and the swift 
of foot. Paul took a last glance at the canoe and 
again recognized the features of Pierre, but he 
did not know that Louis Joliet had selected the 
cripple as a second choice and only when he, Paul, 
could not be found. 

Creeping stealthily farther into the hazel 
bushes, the boy ran as fast as he could through 
the tangled underbrush to warn the Huron of the 
arrival of Joliet and his single companion. 

"Umph !" grunted the Indian in response to the 
tidings. Then all at once the redskin seemed 
transformed into another being. He dropped his 
fishing-rod, with a quick gesture ran his finger 
around the crown of his head, pointed up the 
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stream, then stooped as if digging something be- 
low the surface of the ground; by all of which 
signs he meant that they ought to scalp the two 
men, resume their voyage and dig the copper in 
the mines for which they were seeking, 

Paul was startled The playful Indian boy, 
the friend of his summer fishing and swimming, 
and of his winter coasting, had in an instant be- 
come a savage, thirsting for the blood and scalp 
of man. He had brought with him a viper, and 
knew from his experience and stories which he 
had heard that the greatest precaution would be 
necessary to prevent the poisonous thing from 
sticking its fangs into its victims. But the boy 
was confident that he himself had nothing to fear 
from his companion. 

He pretended not to understand the signs and 
said: "No, no, not now, but early tomorrow 
morning. I can row better and faster than Pierre 
and you are quicker and more cunning than Joliet 
Early to-morrow before the sun is seen by tfie 
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first bird on the tree tops we shall be far up the 
stream. Remember how our sleigh went faster 
whenever Nikataka was trying to catch us; and 
to-morrow our canoe will cut the water like the 
swiftest wild-duck. It will be like the bear racing 
with the rabbit Joliet can never catch Red Bear." 

The Huron was pleased with the compliment, 
although there was little expression in his rigid 
countenance. 

"There ! you have a fish 1" cried Paul, before the 
Indian had time to recover from the surprise of 
the flattering words. 

The Huron sprang just in time to seize the wil- 
low pole. 

"That one will make a supper for both of us. 
Now show us how the Indian lands his prize!" 
The captive was certainly of more than ordinary 
size, as was evident from the taut line. 

st Your line should be longer for such a fish, but 
the skill of Red Bear does not need a long line," 
were the encouraging words of the paleface. 
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The fish dashed from side to side, then leaped 
high in the air in a vain attempt to shake the hook 
from its mouth. 

"A bass!" cried Paul. 

The Huron put his hand in front of his mouth 
and then pointed toward the west 

"They can not hear us, for they are a mile away 
by this time; and the trees are so thick that they 
can not see us," replied Paul. 

Again the bass appeared above the surface and 
failing to free itself pulled so fiercely that the 
line began to break. 

"That was right" — f or the Huron had dropped 
the pole into the water, holding on to one end and 
letting it float so that it pulled constantly against 
the fish. 

Paul did not wish to appear as if giving direc- 
tions, so he contented himself with words of 
praise as the Indian by dexterous movements baf- 
fled every effort of the fish to free itself; now 
dropping the line in the water, now holding it 
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firm, now running along the shore, but all the time 
tiring the captive and waiting for the moment 
when it could be landed. 
"A racer 

The words had scarcely been uttered by Paul 
when the Indian, holding the pole in his left hand, 
sped along the shore, and soon disappeared among 
the foliage. The boy dashed after him, for he 
suspected every action of the savage. Then back 
came the fisherman, running just as fast as when 
he had started, but holding the pole in the right 
hand. 

"Still there?" asked PauL 
A nod was the only answer. 
"And swimming as fast as you run?" 
Another nod. 

"Then he will soon be tired." 
The Huron shook his head to answer in the 
negative. 
"Let me take the pole." 

Only a grunt was heard and the boy was gone; 
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then back again. Up and down the stream he 
glided while Paul followed, adding words of en- 
couragement, but in reality doubting the sincerity 
and truthfulness of his companion and determined 
not to let him escape in the woods. This race 
between the Huron and the fish continued for fully 
half an hour; then suddenly the Indian paused and 
Paul saw the captured prize come to the surface 
near the shore. The little fisherman had handled 
his captive dexterously. He felt from the pull 
that the fish would break the line if not given suf- 
ficient play, and this was all but impossible with 
his short line; by running rapidly along the shore 
he gave the fish a chance to exert its strength and 
imagine that it was freeing itself when in reality 
it was being guided up and down the stream* But 
to succeed in this trick it was necessary not to 
give it a moment of respite, for it would begin at 
once to pull in the direction of the deep water. 
When the Indian felt that it was losing some of 
its energy he gradually shortened the line until, 
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when the captive surrendered, it was but a few 
feet from the shore and the victor had only to 
reach and grasp his prize. 

"What a monster!" shouted the French lad in 
admiration at the skill of Red Bear. 

The Indian held aloft a bass weighing about 
seven pounds. 

"We must have him for supper! Come, let us 
make our camp over here to the right, where the 
fire can not be seen by the two men." 

The boys walked toward the spot where they 
had left the canoe, keeping somewhat into the 
brush to avoid all possibility of being observed 
by their rivals. On reaching the canoe they gath- 
ered up the frying-pan and other necessaries for 
preparing their simple meal, and retired far into 
the interior of the island, where they were careful 
to use o^ly dry wood and such as would make but 
little smoke. 

After supper Red Bear seemed to grow restless 
and nervous. Evidently there was something on 
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his mind which he could not conceal; Paul, tdo^ 
became restless, and felt that the greatest vig- 
ilance would be necessary to prevent the Indian 
from leaving the place alone. 
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] A GAME OF JACK-STRAWS. 

lJ^EFORE we sleep we must have a game of 
jack-straws," said the white lad, as he 
stirred up the embers and cast a few dry 
sticks into the fire. 

Red Bear jumped to his feet and drew from 
a leathern pouch a number of sticks of different 
sizes and shapes resembling in some sort the mod- 
ern jack-straw. The Indian name for the game 
meant a reed, as the sticks were often made of 
slender reeds or rushes. The little figures had 
seen long usage, for they were worn smooth and 
were coated with grease. Red Bear was passion- 
ately fond of the game, and could play it for hours 
without stirring from his seat; when melancholy 
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he was invariably cheered by the announcement of 
a game of jack-straws. 

"Shall it be for a prize?" asked Paul, who knew 
the Indians fondness for gambling, and that the 
game was always uninteresting unless there was 
some stake for the winner. 

"Umph." 

"A big prize?" 

"Umph." 

"Suppose we bet our oars and then I'll let 
you win and do all the rowing." 

The rigidity of the Indian's face showed that 
he was in no mood for joking; in fact he was al- 
ways serious even in his games; to-night he was 
sullen. 

"Then let us bet the frying-pan and if you win 
you can do the cooking." Paul wished by his 
playfulness to distract the mind of his companion, 
who seemed bent on murder. 

A look of contempt was the only answer whicfi 
He received. 
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"Big prize?" asked Paul again. 

"Umphlumph!" 

"What will it be?" 

The French lad was horrified, for Red Bear 
ran his hand around the crown of his head, again 
indicating that he thirsted for the scalps of the 
two men, and that if he won the game of straws 
these were to be his prizes. 

"You wild savage!" said Paul, growing in- 
dignant and making no effort to conceal his feel- 
ings. "Yoti are a real bear. You should live in 
the woods with the animals. You are not fit com- 
pany for the French or for the Huron Christians. 
Listen to me, Red Bear. Are we not friends V 

The Indian bowed his head meekly. 

"Did I ever do you any harm?" 

The shake of the head meant no. 

"If you saw me in danger — if one of the Iro- 
quois wanted to scalp me and you were near, 
would you not save me?" 

The glance of the eye proved tKat the Huron 
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was pained to see that his paleface friend could 
even doubt about his fidelity. 

"I know it — I know it — you would save my 
life even if it cost you your scalp. Why? Because 
we are friends. We have been friends from the 
time we were able to walk. We always rode on 
the same sled and in the same canoe, fished at the 
same place, trapped rabbits together, and swam 
side by side. You learned how to fish and taught 
me; you learned how to swim and taught me 
this also. I painted pictures of bears for you on 
birch bark, and brought you good things to eat, 
and powder and bullets. Now these two men are 
my friends, just as you are, and you must not hurt 
them. We are all friends and we are all brothers, 
for we are all children of the Great Spirit Oh, 
Red Bear, if you had come to the Black Robe's 
school and listened to him teaching about the 
Great Spirit, then you would understand that we 
are all brothers and that we must not take the 
scalp of any one— not of the Indian, not of the 
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Frenchman, for the Great Spirit will punish all 
those who do so. Listen to me, Red Bear! If 
you are my friend then do not touch the two 
Frenchmen." 

The Huron held out his hand as a pledge of his 
fidelity. 

"There ! I knew that you were a friend of mine 
and that you would never hurt a Frenchman. 
Now come, let us play our game. If you win, 
you'll be the first to find the copper mines; and 
if I win, I'll find them first." 

The game began. The Huron grunted and ut- 
tered his umph! umph! and gesticulated wildly, 
while Paul kept up a continual prattle. The game 
was quite similar to that played by children at 
present. Paul gathered the straws within his 
closed hand and tried to let them drop without 
scattering them. Then the Huron began to pick 
up one of the little figures without moving any of 
the others, and in turn arranged the straws for 
Paul. When the entire number had thus been 
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won or lost, the sticks were counted and the one 
who had the most was the winner. Then the same 
process was repeated and went on indefinitely 
until one of the party, generally the loser, called 
the game finished and handed to the victor as 
many prizes as the latter had points in his favor. 
The two lads played until the few embers no 
longer afforded sufficient light; the French boy, 
who had permitted his opponent to win, suggested 
that they take a rest, and prepare for the early 
rising and long row of the coming day. But Paul 
was determined to watch Red Bear, for he did not 
trust his promise, as an Indian is not bound by his 
word of honor except to his personal friend. Such 
a one he will never injure or desert 
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AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 

HE two boys were lying on opposite sides of 



the camp-fire. Paul was resting on his left 



side with his face partly concealed by the 
sleeve of his jacket; he had taken this position 
so that he could watch his companion while at the 
same time pretending to be asleep, for he did not 
intend to let the Indian leave the place. Paul 
snored, scarcely audibly at first, then louder, to 
attract the attention of Red Bear; then he 
breathed heavily, then partly opened his mouth 
and lay without a motion. 
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Red Bear rose to a sitting posture 

"He can not be trusted/' thought Paul; "he 
intends to scalp those men; I must watch him 
during the entire night" 

The Huron stood erect, then advanced toward 
the fire. 

Paul moved slightly to let him know that he 
was not asleep. 

The Huron stirred the embers, put a few pieces 
of dry wood on the fire and again lay down. 

"I wonder if he thinks that he has deceived 
me?" thought Paul. 

The Indian again pretended to sleep ; but after a 
short time arose and came to the fire. Paul did 
not stir. Red Bear looked to right and left, gath- 
ered some wood, and putting it on the fire lay 
closer to it 

The French lad was exhausted after his long 
day's row ; he felt, too, that he needed rest and 
sleep if he was to ply the oar vigorously during 
the ensuing twelve hours. Yet rest might mean 
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the death of Joliet and his companion. He fell 
into a slumber and awoke in a fright, and looked 
to see whether the Huron was still there. Yes! 
Paul breathed freely, then he arose and stretched 
his limbs to drive away the sleep that he so de- 
sired and so much needed. 

"Are you cold?" he asked of Red Bear, who 
crept toward the fire and held his hands over the 
low flame. 

The Indian nodded and wrapped his arms 
around himself to indicate that he wished that 
he had brought his blanket from the canoe. 

"Just wait. I'll run over and get them both." 

The Huron pointed to his breast and turned 
to go. 

"No, no, let me go. You can gather some 
wood, for it is so damp here on the island that 
we must keep the fire burning as well as we can 
the whole night." 

Red Bear obeyed and began at once to collect 
the wood. Paul went for the blankets, and as he 
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groped his way through the woods he tried to 
think of some plan to save the men, for in his 
mind the Huron had determined to scalp them. 
He could row over and warn them of their 
danger and return in a short time, perhaps with- 
out the Indian knowing of it, as the latter would 
think that he had lost his way in the woods. 
But this would put an end to the expedition, 
for Joliet would inquire why he was on his way 
to the Lakes. Another plan would be to hide 
the canoe so that the Bear could not find it even 
if he escaped from the camp ; or, better still, to 
conceal the oars. 

This he did. The oars were placed beneath 
a thick cluster of hazel bushes, where Paul was 
sure not even the cunning or instinct of the 
young savage would succeed in discovering 
them. Then he took the two blankets and 
hastened back to the camp. 

He found a bright fire blazing and an abundance 
of wood collected for the rest of the night ; this 
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was a pfoof that the Huron had been diligently 
at work during his absence. 

"Now let us take a good rest," said the French 
lad, as he handed the blanket to the Indian. "We 
must sleep if we wish to row all day to-morrow, 
and we must sleep at once if we wish to be up and 
start before Joliet." 

The Huron laid his hand on his heart to thank 
Paul for bringing the blanket, then he pointed 
toward the pile of wood and with a wave of the 
hand indicated that the latter should throw some 
faggots on the fire in case he awoke. Both then 
lay down, Paul taking a position where he could 
see the savage if he arose. He observed, too, that 
Red Bear threw an unusual amount of damp wood 
into the fiije, which sent up quite a column of 
smoke; still there was such a stretch of forest be- 
tween them and their rivals that he did not give 
the matter any further thought. The oars were 
hidden away ; if the Indian deserted and went to 
the canoe he would understand that he was sus- 
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pccted — besides, he would probably not venture 
to cross the channel without oars. 

Paul lay quiet for some minutes; he was sure 
that he had not closed his eyes. Then it occurred 
to him that it was useless to be exposing them- 
selves by burning so much damp and green wood, 
and that he would assort it to see whether there 
was not sufficient dry material in the heap. 

He arose and looked around. To his astonish- 
ment the Huron was gone. The latter had played 
a trick worthy of the savage. He had collected 
the damp wood so as to make a smoke and thus 
conceal his escape. Paul was on the watch to see 
whether he would arise, but he had quietly cast 
his blanket aside and crawled away. 

Paid dropped his blanket and started in pur- 
suit To his consternation he found the oars gone. 
He rushed to the bank and was equally surprised 
to find the canoe just as he had left it but a short 
time before. At (Mice concluding that the Bear 
had heard him coming and had concealed himself 
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in the bushes near by, he sat down upon the side 
of the canoe, and with rifle in hand waited to see 
what would happen. 

How quiet everything seemed — the call of a 
night bird and the low murmur of the current 
were the only sounds to break the stillness. Across 
the water he could see the ruddy glow of the 
camp-fire of his two rivals. He thought of firing 
his rifle to warn them of danger, for now there 
was no doubt in his mind that the Bear wished 
their scalps and could not be trusted. Still, there 
did not seem to be any immediate danger as long 
as he had possession of the canoe. Any informa- 
tion which he could bring the two men would 
mean the abandonment of his cherished project. 
Should he give up now after going so far, and 
lose the honor of discovering the great copper 
mines of the Lakes? This would be a sacrifice 
indeed, and such a sacrifice he would not make 
unless forced to do so by the necessity of saving 
the two men. 
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More than an hour passed — the light on the 
opposite shore still glowed, the night bird twit- 
tered at intervals, the river murmured unceasingly 
— but the Indian did not come. Then it occurred 
to Paul to go and search for the oars. He found 
them just where he had left them — coming from 
a different direction he had missed the place. 

The Bear had undertaken to swim across the 
channel — this was the thought that rushed to the 
boy's mind. Without a moment's delay he threw 
his rifle into the canoe and seized the oars. To 
cross the channel was the work of but a few min- 
utes. He landed some distance above the camp, 
and guided by the blaze cautiously crept toward it. 

Again he debated with himself what to do. He 
could warn them of danger and seek protection 
from them from the companion who had proved 
false; but again the thought came back that this 
would be to give up the honor of discovering the 
mines. The Indian, he knew, had not his rifle, 
and if he carried his knife — if he intended to 
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scalp them, it could only be after they lay down 
to sleep. Paul was so close that he could hear the 
two men conversing. Here he determined to wait 
and to give the alarm if Red Bear approached to 
attack them. 
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CAMP-FIRE NUMBER TWO. 

k f O W let me explain to you what I know about 
I * the way to the Mitchi-sipi," said Pierre, as 
he limped to the camp-fire, carrying a piece 
of birch bark which he had just cut in the forest. 
"The people around Quebec think I am getting 
old and stupid ; but I'll show them that Pierre can 
still row and hunt and go where others have never 
been. Well find the copper mines and then the 
great river. I've had my ears open these few 
months and have heard all the reports which the 
Jesuits have sent in, and they are not a few. That 
river is going to be the making of New France; 
it will hdp us to shut in the English, it will give 
us an outlet to the southern sea, either the Gulf 
of Mexico or the Gulf of California; it will be 
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the means of reaching more distant hunting 
grounds and even mines. The man who discovers 
it will become as great as Columbus." 

"If so much is known about this river why do 
not some of the missionaries or trappers start at 
once to find it?" asked his companion. 

"They need money." 

"The governor will supply that." 

"The governor needs his money, and more than 
he has got, to pay for the last war against the 
Iroquois." 

"But the priests have fortunes which they have 
made trading with the Indians." 
"That's not true." 
"I always heard so." 

"It is a report of their enemies; the Jesuits are 
poor. They have made no money in trading; I 
have been with them and have everywhere seen 
them in want, living with the Indians and like tfie 
Indians. I am an old rascal and have deserved 
to be hanged more than once ; but I Ve been witfi 
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the Black Robes long enough to know that they 
are not working for money." 

"Well, well, we won't fight about it; come and 
show me your map of the new country and I'll 
see whether it agrees with my ideas." 

Pierre all the while was busy drawing some 
rough lines on the smooth birch bark. Paul had 
crept close to the two men, and could follow the 
conversation. He could see the features of Pierre, 
but not once did he get a glimpse at his compan- 
ion's face, for the latter was sitting with his back 
turned and did not move from this position. So 
interested was the boy in what he heard that he 
forgot the object of his being present, and that the 
lives of the two men were in danger. 

"This is the big river," said Pierre, in an en- 
thusiastic tone; "it runs from north to south." 

"Are you sure of that?" 

"As sure as my name is Pierre." 

"And no Frenchman has yet seen this wonder- 
ful river?" 
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"No Frenchman has yet seen this river." 
"Then how can you be so sure of the direc- 
tion?" 

"From the missionaries." 
"But the missionaries have not seen it" 
"No — no — but the Indians told them all 
about it." 
"How far did the Indians follow it?" 
"I don't know." 

"So there's something you don't know about 
this river." 

"I know it's there, and we are to be the first to 

find it. At least I am ; if you wish to come along, 
* 

well and, good ; if not, I can easily find some 
one else." 

"Let us first find the copper mine." 

"Then you don't want to hear about the river?" 

"Yes, yes, go on, I'll listen; but I am not 
quite sure that I'll believe all you say." 

"I know that I've the reputation of not always 
telling the truth," admitted Pierre, "so I'll not get 
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offended; but in this particular case I am not 
' exaggerating matters. Just listen to me; it is all 
Gospel truth. I got it from Father Mercier, as I 
told you a dozen times, and he got it direct from 
the missionaries scattered along the western 
Lakes." 

"Go on ; I'll look and listen." 
"And call me a liar when I have finished my 
story." 

"No, no ! not if you tell the truth ; but this thing 
of a river being inhabited by devils is more than 
I can believe." 

"I told you that the Miami Indians gave this 
report to Father Allouez, and now you are giving 
it as coming from me." 

"Go on, go on with your yarn." The speaker 
filled his pipe, crossed his legs, and bent over to 
examine the series of lines which were beginning 
to appear on the bark. Paul grew more interested, 
and slightly raised himself from the ground. He, 
too, had heard some faint reports about a great 
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river in the far west. He would find the copper 
mines and then dash for this new prize. Then he 
grew angry at Red Bear, who was foolishly spoil- 
ing all chances of either discovery. The two 
should now be sleeping so as to start early; in- 
stead of resting he was crawling around in the 
damp brush. But the interesting conversation of 
the rivals soon made him forget his indignation. 

"Let me tell you first about the report of Father 
Allouez to Father Dablon," began Pierre. "This 
narrow line running west is the Miscousing* 
river. It is about seven days' travel from the 
Bay of Puans.t Well, Father Allouez reached 
this river and by sailing down it for seven days 
he could have found the Mitchi-sipi — at least 
that is what the Indians told him. He wanted to 
make the discovery, but not an Indian would fol- 
low him. ,, 



* Wisconsin, 
t Green Bay. 
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"Afraid of that demon, I suppose." 

"Just the reason; we may laugh about it, but 
the savages in that part of the country are as 
afraid of it as children are of goblins." 

"We may find gold along so wonderful a river; 
if the devil has his followers guarding it there 
must be something worth keeping." 

"Yes, yes, there may be gold," said Pierre, 
"but the river itself is worth having. If it flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico, as Father Dablon thinks 
it does, then as I told you before we can hem in 
the English and keep all the hides and furs for 
ourselves. We can have forts at the mouth and 
this will give us the trade of the interior." 

Paul was puzzled to hear Pierre, who after all 
was but an adventurer, giving advice and unfold- 
ing the plans of the government to Joliet Was 
not the latter acquainted with the schemes of 
Frontenac ? Was he not now on an exploring ex- 
pedition with Pierre as his companion? How 
was it that Pierre was more conversant with the 
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affairs of State than the representative of die 
French Government? 

"And what did Father Marquette have to say 
of this devil stream?" 

"You see," responded Pierre, "Father Mar- 
quette followed the Hurons to the mission of 
the Holy Ghost, on the western shore of Lake 
Superior, where he spent a year. But the Hurons 
left the place because they were afraid of the 
Dakotas, and came to Mackinac. While at the 
mission of the Holy Ghost, Father Marquette was 
visited by the Illinois Indians, who live on the 
bank of the great river " 

"And what did they say about these demons 
who live in the water?" interrupted the other. 

"Never heard, but they saw the river and 
crossed it often. So it is there and that is all we 
want to know at present. It is a big river — 
wider than the Saint Lawrence. They said, too, 
that farther down the stream other Indians have 
seen floating houses as large as the forts in Que- 
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bee; this led the Jesuits to conclude that the In- 
dians had seen the ships of the Spaniards." 
"Then we have more than the English to fight" 
"Yes, yes ; we have the Indians, the English, 
the Spaniards, and the demons who live in this 
wonderful little river. Some day we can see all 
four of them. But first we must win out in this 
race for copper, and if we want to do so it is 
about time for us to take some rest. Come; put 

away that pipe — take your blanket " 

Wrapped in their blankets the two men lay 
down to rest. To all appearances they were soon 
fast asleep. Paul did not stir, but fixed his eyes 
upon the dying embers and the two weary voy- 
agers; he himself would have enjoyed a rest with 
them. Yet it was dangerous for him to sleep or 
to leave the spot, for the Bear was evidently near, 
waiting his chance to spring upon his victims. A 
single minute would suffice to take the scalps, and 
then no one could undo the work. What should 
he do? Everything was so quiet that he could 
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hear the quick pulsations of his heart. Now and 
then Pierre moved restlessly from side to side, 
occasionally rubbing his knee, which pained him 
from the effects of rheumatism. Twenty feet 
lower down the stream appeared the head of an 
Indian. 

"It is Red Bear," gasped Paul. 

At almost the same instant there was a report 
of a rifle which Pierre had fired. The Indian 
fell back into the river. At the same instant 
twenty redskins leaped from the bush and rushed 
upon the two men, who made but little resistance, 
and were soon bound to a tree. Their boat 
was pulled ashore and demolished by the savages, 
who then proceeded to collect everything of value, 
extinguished the fire, and leading their prisoners 
with them, vanished in the dark woods. 

Only at the first instant of attack had the 
Indians given their wild war-whoop. From that 
time not a word was uttered by captives or cap- 
tors. Only a few gesticulations, the noise of the 
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stone hammers breaking the canoe, the cracking 
of a few dry sticks around the fire, the hissing of 
the embers when extinguished by water — then 
all was quiet, as, in single file, the enemy dis- 
appeared. It seemed more like a dream than a 
reality, and it required some time before Paul 
decided what to do. 

After some time he crept toward the place 
where the Bear had fallen. He saw the footprints 
plainly visible in the sand, and the impression of 
his hands which he had dug deep into the sand in 
his vain efforts to prevent himself from falling 
into the water; but evidently he had not suc- 
ceeded, and the current had carried his body 
down the stream. 
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FOLLOWING AN INDIAN TRAIL. 

PAUL returned to his canoe. Sitting on the 
side of the craft he recalled the scene as it 
passed before his view. He was of the 
opinion that a band of straggling Iroquois had 
made the attack; for he knew that in every tribe 
there were restless warriors who would not be 
controlled by their elders, and who carried on 
secret warfare even when the rest of the tribe were 
at peace. This explained why they were so anx- 
ious to leave the bank of the river and to destroy 
the canoe, which might be observed and lead to 
an investigation. They had evidently been at- 

77 
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tracted by the camp-fire, and had waited for the 
attack until the two men were unarmed and un- 
prepared. It must have been by accident that tfie 
Bear approached the camp along the river bank 
just when the other Indians were making the at- 
tack from the west side. This, thought Paul, was 
the possible explanation of the events which had 
passed so rapidly before his sight. 

Paul resolved to follow the Indians and to 
rescue the two men even at the risk of his own 
life. He knew that the savages would not travel 
far that night, and that their only object on leav- 
ing the spot was to avoid any possibility of being 
seen from the river. All that he could do, there- 
fore, was to make preparations for an early start, 
and then to rest until morning. Entering his 
canoe he rowed to the island, where he collected 
everything and returned to the western shore, but 
at some distance above the place where the attack 
had been made; for it was just possible that the 
savages would return in the morning to examine 
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whether they had secured all the booty. Pulling 
his canoe ashore and concealing it in a clump of 
hazel bushes, he lay down in it with his blanket 
around him. 

The sun was high in the heavens when he 
awoke. He at once set to work to select those 
articles which were most useful to him. Filling 
his powder-horn to the top, and the bullet-pouch 
until not another piece of lead could be forced into 
it, he made a bundle containing some dry beans, 
corn-meal, and salt. For a long time he looked 
at his blanket, picked it up, felt its weight, then 
put it down again. A small hatchet and hunting- 
knife were added to the list, and with them a 
single-barreled pistol. Fishing-hooks and twine, 
together with a little bag containing a few needles 
and bits of cloth for mending purposes, were 
slipped into the pocket of his light jacket 

Having completed his outfit he collected some 
dry sticks and with his flint started a fire to pre- 
pare breakfast, for he felt that he had a long 
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tramp before him and would need all his strength. 
Warming some dry bread and frying a squirrel 
which he had killed the previous day he took a 
hasty breakfast and gulped down a cup of water. 
Then he looked at the cup and placed it among 
the articles which he had selected as necessary 
for his venture. Then the pistol was taken up 
and with it the hatchet. With one in each hand he 
stood for some seconds ; finally the hatchet was re- 
stored to the pile and the pistol placed in the 
canoe, which was then inverted and pressed down 
among the bushes so as to be completely concealed 
and at the same time to protect the blankets and 
other equipments from the rain. 

It was evident from the care with which the 
young Frenchman prepared and selected his outfit 
that he expected a long tramp. In fact, he knew 
that there was no possibility of recapturing the 
prisoners during the day; only at night when the 
savages were asleep could he hope to bring his 
friends assistance; even then it would be at great 
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personal risk. Perhaps it would be necessary for 
him to follow the Indians for days before there 
would be a chance of liberating the captives. 

With a light step but a heavy heart the young 
Frenchman plunged into the forest. It was not 
difficult for him to find the trail, for not a hundred 
yards from the camp of the previous evening was 
a small stream with sandy banks where the foot- 
prints of the savages were plainly visible. A 
careful investigation proved that there were nine* 
teen in the party, including the two prisoners. 

The underbrush was thick and patches of lead 
weed grew here and there between the clusters of 
hazels. This made the trail an easy one to follow, 
for the brittle stems of the lead weed never regain 
their position when trampled upon. Half an hour's 
walk brought Paul to the place where the Indians 
had encamped for the night previous. A large 
fire had evidently been built, but there was noth- 
ing to indicate to what tribe the Indians belonged. 
In the excitement of the previous night Paul had 
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not noticed anything peculiar in their dress; but 
as far as he could recall they were not Ottawas. 

All day long he followed the trail in a south- 
westerly direction. This seemed to point to the 
fact that the Indians were not Iroquois for their 
villages were southeast of the Lakes. 

* * * * * 

That night a sentry watched the two prisoners 
closely and kept a bright fire burning. Past mid- 
night Pierre was awakened by something which 
seemed to be gnawing at his hand. He changed 
his position and muttered something about the 
"varmin" of the woods. Before he could sleep the 
same little rodent began its attack. After several 
attempts to frighten the little creature away he 
rose to a sitting posture and watched to see what 
it was that disturbed him. Near by was a piece of 
birch bark, which, however, did not attract his at- 
tention. Then the bark began to move slowly 
toward him and Pierre saw that it was attached 
to a long pole. 
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"A Frenchman and a friend is near," he mut- 
tered to himself. 

Half an hour later he woke his com- 
panion. "I have a note from Paul Guibeau," 
he whispered. 

"And where did he come from ?" 

"I don't know ; he only says that he followed us 
all day." 

"And how did he send you the message ?" 

"He wasn't ten feet away; he passed it to me 
by means of a long pole." 

"Does he want us to try to escape to-night ?" 

"He doesn't say anything about the time. Only 
that he'll let us know that he is near by imitating 
the whistle of the wood-thrush." 

"Good! it sings at night. The Indians won't 
suspect anything." 

"Let me give him the note," put in Pierre. 
"WKo-Ka, who-fia, who-o-ha," he called, raising 
and then lowering his voice. 

Both men looked to see whether tfie sentry 
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would be alarmed, but he was not disturbed by 
the sound. 

Soon the answer came: "Who-ha, who-ha, 
who-o-ha," with the same monotone and the rais- 
ing and lowering of the voice in almost perfect 
imitation of the thrush. 

"Good !" whispered Pierre. 

"Yes, he's there," replied his companion. 

"But we mustn't call for some time," were the 
warning words of Pierre, "for the thrush doesn't 
sing often at night." There was a prolonged 
silence broken only by the crackling of a pine 
branch in the fire. "I've been thinking what 
we can do and how the lad can help us," began 
Pierre. "You see, it's useless for us to escape, 
for we'd be recaptured before morning." 

"Still, the farther we go the more difficult it'll 
be for us to reach the Lakes." 

"That is true." 

"Do you know where they are taking us?" 
"No." 
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"What tribe do they belong to?" 
"I can't make it out." 
"Do you think they will torture us?" 
"I hope not." 

"I wonder if they will make us run the gaunt- 
let?" 
"I don't know." 
"And burn us at the stake?" 
"Not if I can help it." 

"Say, Pierre, I don't feel very brave just 
now." 
"Nor I." 
A short silence. 
"Pierre!" 

"Hush!" came the warning, "we're talking too 
much." As the men were lying close to each other 
and at some distance from the Indians, they could 
talk in whispers without disturbing the sleepers, 
or being heard by the sentry who sat on a log, 
with his keen eyes fixed on the captives. 

"Who-ha, who-ha, who-o-ha !" The sentry 
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arose and looked up toward the trees in the direc- 
tion from which the sound came. 

"He is discovered/' said Pierre. 

"No— no ! that was a real bird." 

Yes, it was a bird. The sentry regarded the 
call as the voice of the spirit of sleep calling him 
to rest; obeying it, he awoke a companion and lay 
down in his place among the slumbering braves. 

The new sentry walked over to the prisoners, 
and seeing them lying side by side with their heads 
almost touching, he ordered Pierre to crawl to the 
opposite side of # the fire. Then taking his place 
on the log he sat motionless with his rifle between 
his legs. 

Pierre could not understand why the Indians 
kept guard, for he knew from those who had been 
detained as prisoners that they never did so unless 
in the country of an enemy. It was customary to 
bind the prisoners and arrange them in the middle 
of a circle so that they could not move without 
disturbing the sleepers. In such cases, too, the 
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fire was extinguished before sunset. Evidently 
this was a band of braves belonging to a tribe 
which he had never met or heard of. Trappers 
were constantly bringing to Quebec accounts of 
tribes hitherto unknown to the French; perhaps 
it was one of these strange bands of Indians which 
had captured them. 

The two men had been treated with the greatest 
kindness and consideration ; but this, Pierre knew, 
was not a token of friendship. Often when the 
most cruel ordeal awaited the captive he received 
every token of kindness, as if this would compen- 
sate for his awful fate. 

The sentry watched, the two prisoners pre- 
tended to sleep, and Paul kept his post near by, 
not knowing what to do. The horn's wore on. 
Suddenly the Indian on guard gave a wild cry and 
darted through the woodsj in pursuit of some one 
who had escaped. In an instant the whole band 
was aroused and with hideous cries joined in the 
chase. 
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For a short time the camp was deserted and the 
two prisoners left alone. They tried in haste to 
untie the cords which bound their feet Finally 
Pierre succeeded and ran to his companion to 
assist him ; but before they could escape, the noisy 
band returned leading an Indian boy and raining 
blow after blow upon his head and back with their 
rifles until he staggered beneath the strokes. 

So patient had the captive been during the day, 
and so submissive, that the two Frenchmen con- 
sidered him one of the party ; but now they no- 
ticed that he was younger then the rest, and wore 
a different dress. The leader of the band now ap- 
proached Pierre and waving a heavy club threat- 
ened to dash out his brains if he attempted to 
escape. 

Paul the while was stupefied with terror. Had 
the pursuit been in the direction of the tree near 
which he was hiding he could not have escaped 
detection. The danger of his position was now 
evident to him. What disturbed him most was 
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the sight of the captive Indian who had made the 
attempt to escape. It could be no other than Red 
Bear. The same height and build; and Paul 
thought, too, that he could recognize his features. 

For greater security the captured Indian and 
the two Frenchmen were now placed in the midst 
of the warriors, were securely bound, and two 
sentries were stationed to keep watch. 

Paul saw that there would be no chance to bring 
his friends help that night ; so he crept away to a 
secluded place in the midst of some pines and took 
the sleep which he so much nfeeded. 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL. 




ITH all his characteristics of bravery and 



hospitality the American Indian was 
proud and boastful; he had but to lead 
a band of half a dozen wretched savage warriors 
and capture but a single prisoner and take but a 
single scalp, and for the rest of his life he claimed 
the honors of a deity. A few straggling braves 
returning with one victim to burn at the stake 
were greeted with all the wild and clamorous cries 
of the entire tribe. 

The Miamis, though described as one of the 
most friendly and magnanimous among the In- 
dian tribes of the great Lakes, were not free from 
this petty pride and vanity. For many years be- 
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fore the beginning of our story they had remained 
peacefully at home for fear of the Iroquois; but 
when it was noised abroad that the Iroquois had 
made peace with the French they moved their 
wigwams to the western shore of Lake Illinois, 
to the mouth of the river now known as the Saint 
Joseph. Here fish and game were plentiful. 

After the long months of inactivity the young 
braves resolved to go upon the warpath, and with- 
out the knowledge of the elders who would have 
opposed them, followed their leader to the strait 
south of Lake Huron. Here on the first night of 
their arrival they captured the two Frenchmen, 
and at once started for their village, well pleased 
with their success. Three of their number had 
also seized Red Bear, who was discovered lying 
in the tall grass not far from the Frenchmen's 
camp. They had also lost one of their party, 
the youngest of the band, who, anxious to excel 
his companions, had crept too close to the fire 
before the signal was given and had fallen before 
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the rifle of Pierre, whose quick eye had caught 
sight of the lurking foe. 

On the fourth night after the capture Pierre 
was lying all alone in the midst of the sleeping 
savages waiting for the call of the wood-thrush 
as a sign that Paul was near. Suddenly he raised 
his head and listened to a whistling noise in the 
trees overhead. Yes, that was the call : "Who-ha, 
who-ha, who-o-ha, who-ha, who-ha, who-o-ha!" 

"I feared the boy had lost his way, as I am a 
sinner!" muttered Pierre. 

The thrush sang again. 

"Yes — yes; the imitation is perfect." 

A prolonged silence and then another subdued 
note. 

"Can it be that the boy has climbed the tree 
overhead? He can, not help us and may be cap- 
tured. If I could only tell him to be more pru- 
dent!" With the precaution which the Indians 
had used the past three days it seemed almost evi- 
dent that Paul could bring no assistance to the 
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two prisoners; if they did escape they would be 
recaptured. Still it was consoling to know that 
a friend was near, and the call of the wood- 
thrush in the solemn stillness of the night brought 
hope and courage. 

Another whistle, and then as if to crush their 
rising hopes a wood-thrush darted from the tree 
overhead and flew across the glimmering camp- 
fire. 

Pierre sighed, and closing his eyes tried to 
sleep. Still by day and night he listened to catch 
the distant notes of the wood-thrush, and al- 
though his practiced ear told him that it was the 
real note and not the imitation, he tried to con- 
vince himself that Paul was near and that in some 
way the boy would bring help. 

Ten days came and went while the party 
threaded the pathless forest of unbroken pine trees 
in a southwesterly direction. This led Pierre 
to believe that they were making a detour around 
the southern shore of the Lake of the Illinois. 
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There was nothing in their language or dress, not 
even in their war jackets, which were covered 
with designs of bows and arrows and were evi- 
dently made for this very incursion into the coun- 
try of the Frenchmen, that would indicate to what 
tribe they belonged. This very uncertainty made 
the Frenchman fear for his safety; for he knew 
that the Indians would burn him and his com- 
panion at the stake for mere pastime if they 
thought that there was no danger of the fact 
reaching the ears of the palefaces in Quebec 

On the morning of the fifteenth day, after a 
short consultation, one of the number was sent 
ahead of the band ; evidently he was a runner to 
bear to the tribe the news of the approach of the 
warriors and to communicate the success of the 
expedition. Pierre knew that the end was near. 
He did not, however, make known his fears to 
his companion, who, less skilled in the ways of the 
savages, did not seem to realize any change in the 
condition of things. In fact, it was but seldom 
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that they were permitted to speak to each other, 
and then only for a few minutes. 

The march that day was through a barren 
country in which sand-hills and scrubby tamarack 
alternated ; still there was no sign of the lake or 
any habitation. They encamped in a valley for 
the night, and on the following morning at sun- 
rise began their march without taking any break- 
fast. On reaching the top of the hill the blue 
waters of the Lake of the Illinois stretched out 
before them, while to the right could be seen a 
small river and on its banks an Indian village 
The scene was tranquil and beautiful. 

Suddenly there arose a wild cry, followed by 
the beating of war drums, the waving of clubs 
ornamented with feathers, and the brandishing of 
tomahawks. Warriors and 6ld hags and feeble 
children, boys and girls lined up to prepare for 
the sport of which they were so fond, and which 
had been denied them for so long — the prisoners 
were to run the gauntlet ! 
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In vain did some of the older men plead tHat 
the nation was at peace with the palefaces; noth- 
ing could check the young braves in their deter- 
mination to inflict upon the captives all the hor- 
rible sufferings of prisoners of war. 

Thus far no one seemed to have noticed Red 
Bear, who by every possible gesture was trying 
to convince a crowd of elders that the two French- 
men were friends. In the midst of the confusion 
an Indian, rushing from the crowd and throwing 
his arms around the captives, made it known that 
he intended to adopt the two men as his sons, to 
take the place of two warriors who had been 
killed in battle. 

As if by magic the howling ceased ; for no one 
dared oppose the privilege which was considered 
the most sacred in the tribe — that of receiving a 
captive into the family and making him one of 
the nation. 

The whole scene was now turned to one of 
rejoicing. This Pierre understood, but hi$ com- 
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panion thought that he was being led to certain 
death ; and it required all the persuasive powers 
of his friend to convince him of the change that 
had taken place in his regard. 

That evening, while in the midst of general 
rejoicing the two Frenchmen were tattooed and 
painted and by ludicrous ceremonies received 
into the Miami tribe, Paul Guibeau, with tearful 
eyes, was wandering aimlessly in the forest and 
sending up a prayer to Heaven for deliverance. 
He was lost; lost in the dread, boundless pine- 
forest ! 
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lost! 




HEN Paul Guibeau began to retrace his 



steps toward the straits south of Lake 
Huron, he little dreamed of the difficulty 
of finding the way. He had only to keep in a 
northeasterly direction and he would come to the 
river or the Lakes ; not at the same pl^ce perhaps, 
but once the water was found a few days at most 
would bring him to his canoe, which he had con- 
cealed in the hazel bushes. He had lost the trail 
and could no longer be of assistance to the two 
captives. It only remained for him to return to 
his canoe; what he would do afterward he did 
not know. 

For days he walked on and on through the 
forest. There is the lake or river at last ! How 
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welcome as it gleams in the bright sunlight ! Oh, 
no! only a little stream, itself all but lost in the 
great forest So on he trudged. Ah — there it 
is! the great lake! It seemed to stretch for miles 
in the hazy mist! But oh, the bitter disappoint- 
ment again ! for there beyond was the dread pine 
forest ! 

And now there seemed to be no east and west — 
the world was turned round and round, and it 
mattered not in what direction he wandered. The 
boy lost heart and did not try to make any prog- 
ress; why should he? for each step, alas! might 
be bearing him farther and farther from home. 

Lost ! and no hope of reaching friends, no hope 
of reaching a hunter's cabin, no hope of reaching 
an Indian's wigwam — only the pine trees for com- 
panions, only the sighing winds to greet him ! 

Lost! Lost in the dread, endless forest! 
Adrift on a boundless sea, but the dark green 
waves tossing around were the branches of the 
pine trees! How gloomy and dismal stood tfie 
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pine trees ! How dark and weird were the pine 
trees! How sorrowful the ceaseless music moan- 
ing and moaning among the pine trees ! 

Lost! Lost in the forest of pines! Nowhere 
else in New France was there a scene so depress- 
ing ! The forests of oak and maple and hickory 
were carpeted with flowers of a thousand hues, 
great vistas opened up before the traveler's gaze, 
the air was fragrant and cooling. But the pine 
trees ! — how they stifled the breeze until one was 
all but suffocated! how they shut out the view 
until one grew weary of the same, same narrow 
vision, as if enclosed by prison bars! Oh, the 
dread, bleak forest of pine trees ! 

After two weeks of roaming Paul Guibeau 
came upon a deserted camp of which there re- 
mained but a few charred logs. Deserted as the 
place was, it brought comfort to the wanderer, for 
he had at last found a place where human beings 
had dwelt He almost imagined that he could 
hear their voices, that they were with him and 
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conversing with him. A feeling of security came 
over him and he felt that he was not alone in the 
world. He picked up some scattered sticks and 
examined them carefully to convince himself that 
they had been in a fire; with the barrel of his 
rifle he scratched the charred logs, and gathering 
up the fragments of charcoal thus obtained, he 
began to write on the trunk of a tree. 

Near by he saw a piece of birch bark — just the 
kind used for writing. What ! Was there writing 
on it? Yes, yes; the letters were faded but still 
legible. With beating heart the boy read the fol- 
lowing lines : 

"Six days since I received your note. I was 
trying to beat Joliet to the copper mines. Louis 
Pirot is with me. Follow to the south. We'll 
escape. Pierre." 

Where could Joliet be? thought Paul. Why 
did Pierre undertake the discovery? Who was 
Louis Pirot? 
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Again and again the boy read the note. It had 
evidently been written by Pierre during the night 
and had been left as a guide to Paul and to let 
him know that the captives were still relying on 
him for help. 

Paul now remembered that the companion of 
Pierre did not resemble Joliet ; true he did not see 
the man's features clearly while watching at the 
camp-fire before the capture and while following 
the Indians. He was so sure that Pierre was with 
Joliet that he did not make any special effort to 
observe the latter. Now, too, he understood why 
on the evening before the Miamis seized the men, 
Pierre seemed from his actions to be the leader of 
the expedition. 

Louis Pirot lived on his small farm some miles 
up the river from Quebec, and as he came to the 
settlement but seldom, he had not met young Gui- 
beau. 

All that day Paul lingered around the deserted 
camp. What should he do? Was it useless to 
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make another effort to follow the trail? If he 
could not follow the Indians when he was close to 
them, would it not be impossible to find the trail 
when they were so far away? Had the two men 
escaped or had they been carried as prisoners to 
the Indian village? In either case he did not see 
how he could bring them any help; he, therefore; 
resolved to make a second effort to find the place 
where he had hidden his canoe. 

If he could keep in the right direction he had 
but a seven-days' journey before him ; for he had 
tried to assist the two men on the first night after 
the capture, and Pierre's note stated that six days 
had elapsed since that time. 

Before leaving the spot Paul wrote a long letter 
to Pierre, describing his experience and stating 
that he had given up the pursuit. Sharpening a 
stake he drove it into the ground near the old 
camp-fire and fastened the letter to it, folding the 
bark in such a way that it would be protected 
from the rain. If Pierre sttould escape and re- 
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trace his steps he would now be informed of what 
had happened and would know in what direction 
Paul had gone. 

The boy's courage seemed to return. Seven 
days to the lake — that was not long. There he 
would find the canoe. Would it be better to con- 
tinue the voyage to Mackinac or to return home? 
That could be decided when the canoe was found. 

On the following morning, after breakfasting 
on young quail, Paul Guibeau with buoyant heart 
started for the straits where he had concealed his 
canoe. 
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AT THE JESUIT MISSION. 

HE night after he was adopted into the Miami 
tribe Pierre began to devise a means of 
escape. He knew that he was on the western 
shore of the Lake of the Illinois. The cripple 
thought, moreover, that in less than three weeks 
he could reach Mackinac, where he and Louis 
could secure Indian guides and a canoe to con- 
tinue the voyage. 

Perhaps the race was not yet lost, for Joliet 
might have been delayed, or, on learning of the 
desertion of his companion, might have aban- 
doned the expedition. But the representative of 

the Canadian government was not to be outwitted 
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by the cripple; and before a week had passed he 
secured another companion — a trapper by the 
name of Felix Lataupine. He was of medium 
size, with a full, round face, dark eyes, and coarse, 
f- black hair. For years a soldier on the upper 
Saint Lawrence and afterwards a hunter on the 
plains of Illinois, Lataupine had escaped the con- 
taminating influence of the camp, and in the midst 
of corrupt companions had led a truly Christian 
life. Inured to hardships, acquainted with the 
waterways of the country, deeply interested in any 
undertaking for the public good — boL, faithful 
and jovial, he was both a useful and pleasant as- 
sociate. 

Joliet had first intended to take the lake route, 
as it was called, but learning by chance the in- 
tention of Pierre, and knowing that the former 
had fully a week's start of him he changed his 
plans and decided to follow the Ottawa river. The 
Ottawa trail was the one most used by the French, 
as it was far from the country of the dreaded 
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Iroquois, Its upper waters, connecting by small 
streams with Lake Nipissing and the northern 
shore of Lake Huron, had been for years the only 
way known to the friendly Ottawa Indians, who 
came each year to barter in Quebec and Montreal ; 
and when the French missionaries and trappers 
started west they naturally followed this water- 
way. 

It mattered little to Count Frontenac who first 
brought the news from the copper regions. He 
would probably have encouraged rivalry, as com- 
petition w4l!ld bring better results. But Joliet 
said nothing to the governor about the desertion 
and ambition of Pierre. He felt that he could 
win in the race even though the cripple had a lead 
of ten days. 

West from the Jesuit mission of Saint Ignace 
at Mackinac there was but one route to the copper 
region; they, therefore, who first reached Macki- 
nac practically won the race. 

Neither Joliet nor Pierre knew that there was 
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a third rival, and that Paul and Red Bear were 
far in the lead. 

We have already seen how the race was checked 
by the capture of Pierre and by the devotion of 
Paul and his efforts to save the prisoners. But 
these events were unknown to Joliet and Latau- 
pine; who arrived at the upper waters of Lake 
Huron at the time when Pierre was trying to 
escape from the Miami Indians. Three weeks 
later Joliet sighted Mackinac Island, which was 
but one mile from the Jesuit mission. 

"There is the island," said he, as he let his oar 
trail in the water and swept the western horizon 
with his eyes. About three miles distant was a 
low stretch of land overgrown with pines, while 
farther on was a high bluff. It seemed a part 
of the mainland but was in reality an island. "We 
should reach the mission before sunset," he con- 
tinued, "and now that we have about finished the 
voyage what do you think of the Ottawa route? 
Is it easier than the Lakes ?" 
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"I have made my last voyage up the Ottawa or 
down the Ottawa," replied Felix Lataupine. 
"Even if the Iroquois are on the warpath, I'll stick 
to the Lakes and run the risk." 

"It is those fords," said Louis. "True, the 
current is swift at places, but it is the ford, that 
seems to come twenty times a day. Just when 
you have your oar and have settled down for a 
good pull you must jump out and carry not only 
yourself but your canoe and baggage." 

"Current and ford, both of them, and one as 
bad as the other," protested Felix. 

"But the way is shorter." 

"I doubt it." 

"At least four hundred miles shorter." 

"You are a surveyor, and I won't contradict 
you, but it is still to be proved that the voyage 
can be made in a shorter time." 

"That will be proved in less than an hour, for 
you will find that we are ahead of Pierre." 

"We have done more work, but it is like the 
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frog jumping out of the well. You remember, it 
jumped two feet and fell back three. How long 
will it take the frog to get out of the well ? This 
was given to me to solve when I was a boy. So 
we were like the frog, we were rowing up stream 
and the current was carrying us down stream. 
How long did it take us to reach the waters of the 
Georgian Bay?" 

"It isn't the Georgian Bay, but the mission of 
Saint Ignace that we are looking for just at 
present, and I still hold, Felix, that we'll reach the 
mission before Pierre and his companion. If so, 
then all of Pierre's work will be for nothing. But 
do you know what part of the voyage I dislike?" 

"Why, the Ottawa, of course." 

"No." 

"Then the fords around the rapids of the Ot- 
tawa." 

"No again." 

"It can't be the little stream leading from the 
Ottawa to the Nipissing portage?" 
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"Scarcely, for the Indians carried our baggage 
and canoe." 

"And it can not be the lake itself." 
"No." 

"Then it must be the Georgian Bay." 

"It is the Georgian Bay. Felix, it is the lone- 
liest place that God ever made. Even the birds 
seem to have forsaken it, and the scream of the 
loon there is not like its call in other places. It 
seems to have something like despair in it." 

Felix Lataupine only laughed at this remark. 
He was not a philosopher, but a plain, rough 
hunter, and any comments on the loneliness of a 
Canadian river, bay, or woods did not appeal to 
him. 

"I've been half my life on the water and in the 
forest," said Louis, "but there is something about 
the loneliness of the Georgian Bay that I can't 
explain; I have crossed it five times, and each time 
it seemed to me that I was entering a land of 
ghosts and shadows." 
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"You arc rowing like a shadow now; you 
should have your cabin on the shore of the bay 
and live with the other ghosts/' 

Louis Joliet enjoyed the remark. He was tired 
and was unable to conceal the fact. 

Half an hour later the birch canoe glided along 
the southern shore of Mackinac Island. Go where 
he will the tourist finds in our land few places so 
captivating to the sight as Mackinac. Its wild, 
grand scenery had so impressed the red man that 
he thought this the abode of the great Manitou. 
Here he brought his offerings of peace and war, 
landing on the island with fear and in silence, as if 
he stood in the very presence of the spirit whom 
he honored. So romantic a scene elicited even 
f rom Lataupine words of admiration; it was now 
Joliet's turn to pretend indifference, and to urge 
his companion not to lag in the use of his oar. 

In fact the men scarcely realized how fatigued 
they were. Joliet, especially, had all but exhausted 
his strength. During the entire voyage of more 
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than six weeks there was the thought constantly 
before his mind that Pierre would reach Mackinac 
first; unconsciously he taxed his endurance to its 
utmost limit, but now that the mission was in 
sight his nerves relaxed and the oar all but 
dropped from his hands. 

"Why, the place is deserted," said Louis as the 
canoe approached within hearing distance of the 
Indian village scattered along the shore. 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the 
notes of a bell came over the water from the vil- 
lage chapel. How sweet and heavenly were the 
notes ! for the bell was the finest that French work- 
manship could produce, having been presented to 
the mission by the king of France. It was the 
Angelus, and the two weary voyagers dropped 
their oars and bared their heads and prayed. 

A minute later the Indians came from the 
chapel where they had assembled — men, women 
and children; and attracted by the sight of the 
canoe the entire tribe flocked down to the water's 
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edge followed by the Jesuit missionary. He was 
a man of about thirty-five. He seemed too young 
and frail for the hardships of his calling, and 
destined by nature for the class-room or the pulpit 
rather than the drudgery of the missions of New 
France. Yet one had but to glance at him to see 
that he was perfectly contented, even enthusiastic- 
ally interested in the work assigned him. With 
his close-trimmed beard, his neat though partly 
faded cassock, and his white linen collar, he stood 
in marked contrast with the members of his dusky 
flock. 

"Father Marquette !" cried Joliet. 

"Why, Louis! Welcome to our mission; and 
you, Lataupine, we met before at Sault Sainte 
Marie." 

"I remember, Father; it was two years ago." 

"And, Louis, have you turned hunter?" 

"No, Father, I am on another government com- 
mission. I'll explain all to-morrow. Just give me 
something to eat and let me rest to-night" 
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"Our cabins are open to all, and all are welcome 
at our table/' 

"But I have one thing to ask, Father; you know 
Pierre?" 

"The cripple?" 

"Yes, Father. Has he been here Y* 
"No." 

"There," said Joliet, turning to Lataupine, 
"what do you think of the Ottawa route?" 

"Like yourself, I'll wait until to-morrow to 
explain," replied the old hunter, with a laugh. 
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MORE NEWS OF COPPER ISLAND. 



ND you are looking for the copper mines ?" 



began Father Marquette, who on the morn 



ing after Joliet's arrival had been listening 
to him for half an hour. "I can give you some val- 
uable inf ormation ; but you must be cautious, very 
cautious; there are Indians here at the mission who 
would never let you go if they knew the object of 
your visit. I mean the unconverted Hurons, for 
we have a few of the pagans with us. They are 
friendly and docile, but it is dangerous to arouse 
their superstitions." 
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"Did you pass the mines, Father?" 

"Of this I am not certain. I had no time for 
investigation* I had hoped to make two discov- 
eries when I was at the mission of the Holy Ghost 
on the western shore of Lake Superior/' 

"Father Merrier told me of your being there, 
but he did not get all the particulars of your leav- 
ing," said the visitor. 

"The Dakotas drove us away, but during the 
year of my missionary work there I learned from 
the visiting Illinois of a very large river to the 
south and of rich copper mines near the lake and 
on a large island. Before I could complete my 
investigations or make any discoveries we were 
driven away by the Dakotas and took refuge 
here." 

"Why did the Dakotas attack you?" 

"It was the fault of the Hurons, or rather of 
some of the young braves. The Dakotas sent six 
warriors to our village for a council to establish 
friendly relations. During the council the braves, 
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who had concealed weapons under their garments, 
at a given signal attacked the visitors and killed 
all but one, who managed to escape and carried 
with him the news of the treachery. The Hurons, 
who knew that the Dakotas would declare war, 
did not wait for the beginning of hostilities. It 
took but a day for them to prepare for flight. 
Everything was in confusion; tents and utensils 
were thrown into the canoes and the entire village 
embarked. The tribe wanted to come to this place, 
as it is famous for its fishing. Of course I fol- 
lowed them. Here we have built a chapel for both 
Hurons and Ottawas, many of whom we found 
on our arrival. These two tribes, the Hurons and 
Ottawas, live on the most friendly terms. But in 
regard to the copper mines — let me give you some 
of the information which I have collected." 

"We shall be most thankful, Father, for any 
information you can give us, for we have but a 
short time to visit the region. Count Frontenac 
is anxious to send the results of our investigations 
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to France, so that we must reach Quebec before 
the end of October." 

"You have a tiresome and difficult task before 
you. I only hope that I shall be able to lighten 
your burden. I have here a strange account of 
Copper Island written by Father Dablon and sent 
to Quebec by the Ottawa Indians. They went by 
way of the Lakes ; had you come by that way 
you would have met their flotilla of thirty canoes." 

"It is quite a long account," remarked Joliet as 
he took from the priest* a package of birch bark, 
used by the missionaries instead of paper. 

"The little paper we can get and the lighter 
pieces of bark we send to Quebec; the heavier 
pieces we keep for the duplicate copies, which are 
always preserved, as so many of our reports are 
lost. As you are anxious to start this afternoon 
I must get a trusty guide for you. I shall return 
in a short time." 

Marquette left his visitor in the cabin, where 
he continued to examine the interesting document. 
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He glanced rapidly over the first part of the re- 
port, which contained detailed accounts of the 
mission work along the Lakes ; then he read the 
following: 

"There is an abundance of copper in these re- 
gions, but thus far we have not been able to locate 
the mines. 

"Hitherto it had been thought that these mines 
were found only in one or two islands ; but, since 
we have made more exact inquiries on the sub- 
ject, we have learned from the savages some se- 
crets which they did not wish to reveal. It has 
been necessary to use artifice to elicit this informa- 
tion, and to distinguish the true from the false. 

"Still we do not vouch for the truth of all that 
we are about to relate upon their simple deposi- 
tion, until we are able to speak with more assur- 
ance after having gone in person to the place re- 
ferred to; at the same time we shall go in search 
of the wandering sheep all through the region of 
that great lake. 
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"Upon entering Lake Superior at its outlet the 
first place met where copper is found in abundance 
is an island distant about ninety miles and situated 
toward the north and opposite a spot called Mis- 
sipicouatong. * 

"The savages say that it is a floating island, 
which is sometimes far off, sometimes near, ac- 
cording to the winds that push it and drive it in 
all directions. They add, that a long time ago 
four savages came thither by chance, having lost 
their way in the fog by which that island is almost 
always surrounded. 

"It was before they had any commerce with 
the French, and when they did not use kettles or 
hatchets. These men, then, wishing to prepare 
themselves something to eat, adopted their usual 
method : taking some stones that they found at the 
water's edge, they heated them red-hot, and threw 
them into a bark dish filled with water, to make it 



* Grand Island. 
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boil. While selecting these stones they found that 
they were almost all pieces of copper ; accordingly 
they made use of some of them, and, after taking 
their repast, resolved to embark as soon as pos- 
sible, fearing the lynxes and hares, which are as 
large as dogs in that region, and which were com- 
ing to eat up all their provisions and even their 
canoe, 

"Before setting out, they loaded themselves 
with a good many of these stones, large and small, 
and even some slabs of copper; but they had not 
gone far from shore when a powerful voice made 
itself heard calling with great wrath : ' Who are 
these robbers carrying off from me my children's 
cradles and playthings? 1 The copper slabs are 
the cradles, because among the savages these are 
made of only one or two boards joined together, 
on which they put their children to bed ; and those 
little pieces of copper that they were carrying off 
were the toys and playthings of the savage chil- 
dren. 
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"That voice astonished them greatly, as they 
knew not whose it was. Some say that it was 
thunder, because there are many storms there; 
and others, that it was a certain spirit whom they 
call Missibizi, who passes among these people for 
the god of the waters, as Neptune did among the 
pagans. Others say it came from Memogovis- 
siouis; these are, they say, marine people some- 
what like the fabulous Tritons, who always live 
in the water and have long hair reaching to the 
waist. One of our savages told us he had seen 
one of them in the water. 

"However this may be, that astounding voice 
inspired such terror in our travelers' souls that 
one of the four died before reaching land. A 
short time afterward the second was taken off, 
and then the third, so that only one was left, and 
he died soon after returning to his country. The 
savages, all timid and superstitious as they are, 
have never dared to go there since that time, be- 
lieving that there are certain spirits who kill those 
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who approach them. And in fact in the memory 
of man no one has been known to set foot there, 
or even to be willing to sail in that direction. 

"There is truth and untruth in this whole nar- 
rative, and the following is what is most prob- 
able, namely, that those four persons were poi- 
soned by the water that they boiled with the pieces 
of copper, for we know by experience that this 
copper, when it is put in fire for the first time^ 
exhales many malignant vapors which are thick 
and infectious, and whiten the fireplace. It is 
not, however, a poison which produces its effects 
immediately, as was evidently the case with the 
savages to whom we referred. Being affected by 
the poison, they may easily have imagined that 
they heard voices, which was nothing more than 
the echo which is so common among the rocks. 

"Perhaps this fable has been invented since the 
death of the savages; for the Indians are prone 
to find some mysterious cause for all that is won- 
derful in their eyes. As for the floating island, 
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it is not incredible that the mist with which it is 
often surrounded, by becoming thin or dense 
under the sun's rays, makes the island appear to 
the observer sometimes very near and at other 
times far away." 

Joliet was reading the account of another island 
farther west when the missionary re-entered the 
cabin, "I trust that our experience will not be 
similar to that of the four Indians," said he to 
Father Marquette. 

"My advice to you is this. Limit your explora- 
tions to the mainland. Those islands have been 
detached from the mainland by the waves which, 
during long ages, have worn away the limestone 
rock. Whatever is on the island can be found on 
the mainland. Besides, it is dangerous to attempt 
to reach the island in a small canoe, and the time 
given you for your task is short." 

"I should like very much to visit that wonder- 
ful island, Father." 

"But you may risk the success of the venture 
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to satisfy your curiosity. You are a representa- 
tive of the government and must do all in your 
power to make your inspection a success." 

"I shall follow your advice; perhaps, some 
other time, I may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the island." 

"I shall give you an Indian for a guide, who 
will take you to the place which I am anxious for 
you to examine most carefully. He does not 
speak French, but I have explained to him the 
object of your visit and you can direct him by 
signs. He is a Christian Huron and can be trusted 
in everything. Let me briefly indicate the way 
for you." 

Father Marquette took a piece of birch bark on 
which he began to sketch the outlines of a map. 
"This is the northern shore of the Lake of the 
Illinois. Follow it west for about eighty miles 
until you come to a small river.* On the 



* Manistee River. 
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southern bank of the river you will see a 
large cross. Row north until you reach the 
portage." 

"And does our guide know where the portage 

is?" 

"Yes, it is known to all the Hurons and Otta- 
was. This portage will bring you to a small 
stream which flows into Lake Superior, many 
miles west of the floating island." 

"Then we shall not even get a view of the won- 
derful island." 

"You can return by that way, coasting along 
the southern shore of the lake and reaching Lake 
Huron by the outlet of Lake Superior. It will 
be a shorter voyage than by returning to our mis- 
sion." 

"Then I could not report to you our success." 
"Or your failure," remarked the priest, with a 
smile. 

"I trust it shall not be so, Father; and with 
your minute directions I do not see how our com- 
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mission can fail. What arc we to do on reaching 
Lake Superior ?" 

"First, be cautious ; secondly, be cautious ; and 
thirdly, be cautious. What I mean is that your 
greatest enemy is the lake. Do not venture far 
from the land, for storms sweep over it without 
the least warning. Your guide will bring you a 
hundred miles farther west to a long and narrow 
peninsula* which reaches fully fifty miles out 
into Lake Superior. In the very middle of 
this peninsula, over which there is a portage, is a 
high ridge, bleak and bare. I crossed this ridge 
twice, not having time to make a close examina- 
tion; but it seemed to me in many places to be 
pure copper. This, then, is the place which I want 
you to examine. Follow it for miles north and 
south." 

The map was sketched and many particulars 
were given to the representative of the French 



* Keweenaw. 
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government. Lataupine, who had been repairing 
the canoe for the entire morning, now entered the 
cabin and reported that he was ready to resume 
the voyage. 

Early that afternoon, as the two Frenchmen 
and their Indian guide left the village, a small 
boat with two occupants was seen approaching 
from the opposite side. 

"There is Pierre," muttered Joliet "But he is 
too late ! Father Marquette will give him no help 
and he can not possibly overtake us." 

The second canoe did not touch at the mission, 
but followed Joliet. All that afternoon the two 
light crafts danced over the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan. At dusk Joliet had distanced his rival, who, 
however, still followed in his wake. 
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THE GREAT COPPER RIDGE. 

EN days after leaving the mission of Saint 
Ignace at Mackinac, Joliet and Lataupine 
stood on the top of the great copper ridge 
of Lake Superior. The canoe which they sup- 
posed to belong to Pierre and which had followed 
them from the mission of Father Marquette had 
not been seen since the day of their departure. 
But this uncertainty made them all the more anx- 
ious. Could not Pierre make a hasty examination 
of the ridge and start for Quebec while the two 
representatives of the government were detained 
by a careful investigation of the nature of the 
country? After considering the question Joliet 

decided to entirely ignore the work of Pierre, for, 
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having reached the ridge first, he could claim the 
honors of the discovery even if the cripple suc- 
ceeded in first bringing the news to Quebec. 

"Shall we go north or south ?" asked Joliet of 
his companion on the morning of the second day 
after reaching the ridge. 

"Let us follow it to the north as far as the • 
peninsula extends, afterwards we can go as far 
south as time will permit," suggested Lataupine. 

"How would it do to separate, one going north 
and the other south ?" asked the leader of the 
expedition. 

"We could cover more ground," was the reply. 
"But we could not consult with each other." 
"No." 

"And we may meet difficulties where well need 
a companion." 

"Very true; no one can foresee the dangers 
which may arise." 

"Then what is your advice ?" asked Joliet. 

"I am not the leader of the expedition." 
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"But what would you do if you were leader?" 

"That would depend on the time given me for 
the exploration ; if I had but a week I should favor 
a separation, but if two weeks it would be wiser 
to go together." 

"We have at least twenty days; I shall follow 
the advice of an old hunter and keep you with 
me. 

For seven days the two men trudged along the 
barren ridge. It was but one great hill of copper. 
Copper ledges cropped out of the rugged and 
broken surface on all sides ; huge boulders of cop- 
per lay in the ravines, half covered by the scanty 
vegetation ; flat strata of copper were often visible. 
Many, too, were the copper mines now deserted, 
but the decayed and slender ladders once used by 
the Indians to enter these mines were still cling- 
ing to the shafts, and beneath them were the 
rough instruments of stone for breaking the metal, 
and the charred wood showing where a fire had 
been enkindled to soften it. Why these mines had 
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been abandoned no record was left to show ; how 
long they had been worked, no one could tell ; but 
that copper existed in large quantities was beyond 
a doubt If France had not gold mines in her new 
possessions she could boast mineral wealth which 
would yield vast commercial profits. 

Such were the conclusions reached by Joliet and 
Lataupine after a few days of investigation. Re- 
turning to the point from which they had started 
north they began the same investigation along the 
ridge in southerly direction. The same ridge of 
the richest veins was found. 

"Our mission is over," said Joliet at the close 
of the first day. "To-morrow we shall start for 
Quebec There is more copper in this ridge than 
all of France can use in twenty years. We can 
supply the market of Europe. It matters little 
how far the ridge extends to the south ; we have 
found enough in the part which we have traversed 
to sink all the vessels which the king will send in 
ten years to carry the ore to Europe." 
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"How pleased the governor will be with our 
work," said Lataupine. 

"It is all due to the information of Father Mar- 
quette," acknowledged Joliet. "If he had had but 
a day to make an investigation when he crossed 
the ridge, we'd not have the honor of finding the 
mines." 

"It's well that we did our work so soon, for we 
have a long voyage before us and can with diffi- 
culty reach Quebec before the last ship sails for 
Europe," replied Lataupine. 

While the two men were conversing, the guide 
ran up to Joliet and at the same time pointed 
toward the west where two men in a canoe were 
rowing toward the western shore of the penin- 
sula. They had crossed the ridge and were now 
in a little stream which flowed into the lake. Al- 
though Joliet shouted and fired his rifle he could 
not succeed in attracting the attention of the two 
oarsmen, who were soon lost in the foliage. 

"That is Pierre," said he. "He is evidently 
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under the impression that the copper mines are at 
the extreme west of Lake Superior." 

"Well, it serves him right," put in Lataupine. 
"He should not have proved a traitor." 

The men rested that day and early on the fol- 
lowing morning began their return trip. 
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FLOATING ISLAND 



OUR days had passed since the two French- 



men and the Huron had left the copper 



ridge which jutted out for fifty miles into 
Lake Superior. During those four days they had 
rowed a hundred miles in an easterly direction 
and had reached a point about a mile from 
Floating Island. * Here they spent the night, 
after planning to visit the island at sunrise; 
but when morning came the Indian guide was 
gone, and the canoe was missing. 

Thinking that he had gone to hunt or fish 
neither Joliet nor Lataupine was alarmed; but 
when the day gradually wore away the two men 
became apprehensive. It was dusk before the 
Huron returned, walking rapidly along the shore. 

* Grand Island. 
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"The canoe, the canoe?" asked Joliet, who 
knew the Indian word. 

The Huron seemed not to hear, but standing 
before the two Frenchmen drew a rectangular 
figure with lines extending from either corner. 

"Can't make it out," muttered Lataupine. 

"Nor I," said Joliet. 

Several rectangular figures were drawn upon 
the sand while the Huron at the completion of 
each figure pointed to the island dimly visible in 
the approaching darkness. 

"It's all about the island," said Joliet, "but what 
he wants I can not make out. This is the first 
time since he joined us that I've not been able to 
understand his signs." 

"It's a puzzle to me," replied Lataupine ; "and 
I can generally understand an Indian's signs." 

The rectangular figures continued to multiply. 
The Huron, seeing that he was not understood, 
began to gesticulate violently. It was evident that 
he apprehended some danger. 
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"But the canoe! Where is it?" asked Joliet, 
in Huron. 

The Indian dropped his rifle and running back 
into the woods emerged after a few minutes car- 
rying the canoe on his shoulder. 

"I understand him," asserted Lataupine. "He 
is half pagan, and his old superstitions in regard 
to the island are working upon him. He hid the 
canoe to prevent us from going to the island in 
his absence." 

"But where has he been during the day?" put 
in Joliet. 

Lataupine pointed to the Huron, then waved 
his hand from the east to the west, thereby in- 
quiring where the Indian had been while the sun 
crossed the heavens. The Huron took up his 
rifle and walked a few steps. 

"This is plain," replied Joliet. "He has been 
hunting: but I still fail to understand the mean- 
ing of those rectangles." 

"I tell you it refers to some pagan superstition," 
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affirmed Lataupine. "This has been my expe- 
rience on several occasions; I could understand 
the sign language for hours, when suddenly every 
motion became a mystery. I afterward learned 
that the pagans were talking about some supersti- 
tious matter. But superstition or no superstition 
— I'm going to visit that island." 

To show his contempt for the Indian's fear the 
Frenchman kicked the sand to right and left, thus 
obliterating the figures which the Huron had 
drawn. 

The Indian ran his hand around his scalp to 
predict the fate of the men if they ventured to put 
foot upon the island. He then began to draw 
figures of men to indicate something about a camp 
or hunting party. 

Lataupine paid little attention to his signs, sim- 
ply remarking to Joliet that the two would go to 
see the island and all the Indians on it 

As it threatened to be a stormy night the men 
moved their camp from the shore to the woods 
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and stretched their awning. The Huron made 
several attempts to communicate his thoughts by 
signs; but as his companions were convinced that 
he was influenced by superstitious motives they 
paid little attention to him. 

When it grew dark a single light appeared upon 
the island. It seemed too dim and feeble for a 
camp-fire, and what was stranger still it neither 
increased nor diminished, but burned with the 
same steady light. 

"Let us row over to-night," pleaded Lataupine, 
after watching the light for fully two hours. "The 
storm has blown away and the place is protected 
from the wind. We can camp there and examine 
the place in the morning." 

"But suppose the Indians are hostile?" inquired 
Joliet, for the strange action of his guide had 
made him somewhat fearful. 

"If there is danger we are more secure at night 
than in the daytime when the enemy can watch 
every motion." 
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"I confess that I am curious to visit the place, 
after all I read about it in Father Dablon's letter/' 
was the answer. 

"Then let us start at once; if we think there is 
clanger we can return to-night." 

The Huron could not be induced to accom- 
pany them. He watched the canoe until it was 
some distance from land, then turned and ran 
along the shore in the direction in which he had 
hunted that same day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ON FLOATING ISLAND. 

A S the canoe approached the island no sound 
!■ could be heard except the light dip of the 
oars, for the lake was protected, and not 
even the smallest waves broke upon the shore. 

The fire continued to burn with the same even 
light, directing the canoemen and throwing a 
red glare over the water. 

Landing, the two Frenchmen crept cautiously 
toward the fire Near it they saw an Indian girl 
sitting motionless upon the ground with her hands 
crossed before her. What a weird, ghost-like pic- 
ture! 

As the eyes of the visitors grew accustomed to 

the dim light they saw that they were standing in 

the midst of a burial-place, where, according to 
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an Indian tradition, a young maiden kept the 
funeral fire burning night and day. 

"Now I understand what the Huron meant 
when he drew those figures," whispered Latau- 
pine. "He referred to the graves here." 

"Probably he did," assented Joliet. 

"Let us not disturb the girl; to do so would 
be considered an insult to the spirits of the de- 
parted," said the first speaker. 

This was evidently the burial place of the Otta- 
was, whose custom it was to wrap the bodies of 
the dead in skins and place them on platforms 
about three feet in height and supported by poles. 

The two men retired without being seen by the 
lonely maiden, and encamped near the shore 
where they could watch their canoe, intending to 
examine the island and leave the place early in 
the morning; for they knew that such a place was 
considered sacred, and that no one was permitted 
to visit it unless for religious purposes. 

Joliet, who was the first to awake on the fol- 
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lowing morning, saw, to his surprise, his canoe 
drifting from the shore. He was about to leap 
into the water when he was startled by the crack 
of a rifle. An Indian sprang up in the canoe, 
tottered, and fell into the lake. At the same 
time the Huron darted from the underbrush 
along the shore paddling a canoe twice the size 
of the one used by the Frenchmen. With a few 
strokes he reached the small canoe and brought 
it back to his two friends, directing them with 
rapid gestures to embark. 

Coming from the mainland could be seen a 
large canoe filled with Indians who had witnessed 
the death of their companion. No time was to 
be lost. Joliet and Lataupine pulled at their oars 
as they had never done before. Their boat was 
better made and far lighter than that of the pur- 
suers ; they had, too, a start of fully half a mile. 

When some distance away Joliet gazed at the 
island, over which hung a heavy fog. Now he 
understood why it was called Floating Island, for 
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when the sun's rays penetrated the fog-cloud 
which swayed among the tops of the foliage, the 
whole island seemed to move and rock with the 
trembling clouds and trembling trees and trem- 
bling waters. But there was no time to admire 
the ever shifting scene, for the Indians were ply- 
ing their oars with all their might, and capture 
meant death. 

The race was soon won ; for the heavy canoe of 
the enemy, overloaded as it was with warriors, 
could not keep up with the light craft of the 
Frenchmen. 

Before noon the Indians abandoned the pursuit, 
and when night came the Frenchmen knew that 
they were beyond all danger. 

That night around the camp-fire the Huron 
succeeded in explaining to his companions the 
events of the previous day. While hunting he 
had come upon the camp of the twenty pagan 
Ottawas bringing provisions to the Indian maiden 
whose time it was to watch the funeral fire. He 
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learned, too, that the Ottawas had seen the 
Frenchmen and had determined to scalp them if 
they dared land upon the sacred island of the 
dead. 

Being unable to prevent Joliet and Lataupine 
from visiting the island, the Huron resolved to 
assist them; for this purpose, at the risk of his 
own life, he went to the Ottawa camp and took 
one of their boats. In the meanwhile an Indian 
who had been sent to watch the movements of the 
two Frenchmen swam to the island and secured 
the Frenchmen's canoe, thus holding them cap- 
tives. Just as this Ottawa was making away with 
the canoe, lying in the bottom of the craft and 
propelling it with his hands, he was observed by 
the Huron, who fired through the side of the canoe 
and killed him. 

As further investigation on the mysterious 
island was now impossible, the two explorers re- 
sumed their voyage, and after two weeks reached 
the mission of Father Marquette. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



PAUL GUIBEAU'S LETTER. 

FEW days after tHe departure of Joliet and 



Lataupine from the Jesuit mission at 



Mackinac a small convoy of Indians arrived 
from Quebec, bringing with them a canoe which 
they had found concealed in some hazel bushes 
near the straits south of Lake Huron. According 
to their account the party to which the canoe be- 
longed had been attacked and either killed or 
taken prisoners by a band of Iroquois; for the 
Ottawas accused the Iroquois of every crime and 
depredation committed in New France. 

Among other articles found beneath the canoe 
was a letter which was given to Father Mar- 
quette. It was the one which Paul Guibeau Had 
written to his parents on the evening of the cap- 
ture of Pierre and Pirot. THe missionary on 
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reading the contents was puzzled, for Joliet had 
told him that the cripple was searching for the 
mines, and it was here stated that Paul and an 
Indian were also striving to deprive Joliet of the 
honors of the discovery. Marquette put the letter 
aside to show to the representative of the Cana- 
dian government, hoping to receive from him 
an explanation of its contents. 

Joliet and Lataupine returned sooner than was 
expected. 

"Were you beaten in the race?" was the anxious 
inquiry of Marquette when the two explorers en- 
tered his cabin. 

"No, Father ; we have found sufficient copper to 
sink every boat of His Majesty." 

"And you did not meet Pierre T f 

"No; some one followed us the day we left the 
mission, but toward evening we lost track of the 
canoe. Two weeks later we saw two oarsmen on 
the western shore of the great peninsula." 

"We thought they were Pierre and his com- 
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panion — fired our guns, but could not make them 
hear," put in Lataupine. 

"Did you know that a third party was looking 
for the mines?" asked the missionary, 

"Indians, I suppose," replied Joliet 

"No." 

"Were they from Quebec V 
"Yes." 

"And sent by the governor ?" 
"No." 

"It was not Pierre or his companion ? 9 
"Neither." 

"Who could it be?" mused Joliet. 

"Perhaps this letter will explain," said the mis- 
sionary, placing a piece of birch bark in the hands 
of the explorer. 

The latter looked over the strange account 

"What has become of the boy?" asked he. 

Father Marquette briefly related how he had 
come in possession of the letter. 

"You can never trust those devils of Iroquois !" 
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remonstrated Lataupine. "They make a treaty 
one day and send out their braves the next 
They've captured the boy and his Huron friend." 

"He will probably be adopted into the tribe to 
take the place of one of those who fell in the late 
war," replied Joliet, as he glanced over the letter. 
"I knew the lad was bold, but I did not think he 
would attempt to reach the lake alone. This will 
be a sad message for his parents. Had he come 
with me he would have shared the honors of the 
discovery." 

"As his fate is not yet certain it may be wiser 
to hold this letter until further information can 
be obtained," suggested Father Marquette. 

"Perhaps it would," and Joliet returned the 
letter to the priest 

"Some of our Christian Hurons," said Father 
Marquette, "reported that they had met a band 
of Miami Indians on the eastern shore of Lake 
Illinois. They had lived near the southeastern 
shore for many years and were forced to abandon 
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their villages on account of the Iroquois. Since 
the war they have rebuilt their village on the same 
spot It is just possible that these Miamis may 
have attacked Paul when he was camping at night 
with his Indian friend." 

No conclusion could be arrived at, either in 
regard to Pierre or the boy. Joliet still believed 
that it was Pierre's canoe which had followed 
him on the afternoon when he left the mission 
of Saint Ignace. 

"But you have not told me of the copper mines/' 
said Father Marquette, after a short pause. "And 
what brings you back so soon? You tell me that 
you have found sufficient copper to sink His 
Majesty's ships." 

"France will never need all the copper that we 
found. The ridge to which you directed us seems 
to be of pure copper. If you could have delayed 
but three days to investigate, you and not we 
would have had the honors of the discovery.'* 

The missionary listened with interest to tHe 
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account of the official, and was then surprised by 
the narrative of the experience on Floating Island. 

"But there is one sight which you have failed to 
see," said he. "Had you continued your voyage 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior, you 
would have come to what is known as the 
Pictured Rocks. The shore here is one solid 
wall of limestone; here the waves have cut and 
shaped the most wonderful figures. I have named 
one place the 'cathedral/ for the great columns 
rise like the pillars of a church. But most of all, 
I am anxious to have you accompany me in search 
of the Mitchi-sipi river, of which I have already 
spoken to you. The mission here is firmly estab- 
lished, and the work can be continued by an older 
priest who has not the strength to open up new 
missions. I am yet young and strong. I wish 
to penetrate farther into the interior, to find the 
great river of which we have heard so many re- 
ports, and to bear the message of salvation to the 
tribes not yet visited by the French." 
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For hours the two explorers listened to the mis- 
sionary's account of his work and the plans for 
the future evangelization of the Indians* On the 
following morning they continued their voyage. 

While the canoe of Joliet was speeding over 
the waters of Lake Huron toward Quebec, 
Pierre was still devising schemes of escape from 
the Miamis, and Paul Guibeau was wandering 
aimlessly through the pine forests of Michigan. 
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A WINTER CAMP. 

HREE months had elapsed since Paul Gui- 
beau had found Pierre's letter at the deserted 
camp and had made a second effort to reach 
the straits where he had concealed his canoe. 
Again he was lost in the boundless pine forest. The 
spring passed by, and the summer came and went. 
Then the nights grew chill and the frost-nipped 
trees which skirted the small lakes and rivers were 
brilliant crimson and gold. Thus far there had 
been but little privation. He fished, and gathered 
berries and nuts and trapped quail and young rab- 
bits ; occasionally, too, he succeeded in surprising 

a young deer, whose tender fles* applied him for 

*54 
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several days. But like the cricket in the fable 
Paul was not laying up stores for the winter, and 
well he knew how severe the winter would be and 
how fast it came. To wait until the severe weather 
set in and the ground was covered with snow 
would be to expose his life, for he ran the chance 
of freezing to death or perishing of hunger. 
Would it not be better to prepare for the winter? 

Paul had lost all record of the days and even 
the months; but judging from the frosty nights 
fie concluded that it was the beginning of October. 
He sat one morning near a small stream chill and 
hungry. Then suddenly he leaped to his feet. 
His resolution was taken. There on the bank of 
the river he would spend the winter. Striking a 
light with his flint he made his breakfast on two 
delicate quails which he had succeeded in killing 
with a stick the day previous; then he began to 
look for a place for his winter cabin. 

About twenty feet from the stream and some 
ten feet above the water the rocky bank turned at 
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a right angle, having two perpendicular sides 
measuring twelve feet each. At the angle there 
was a recess three feet high and five feet deep, an 
ideal place to build; in fact, the walls were half 
built. Paul was now glad that he had brought 
the small hatchet. With it he cut a birch tree ten 
inches in circumference and thirteen feet long, and 
having made a groove in the top in which two 
beams were to rest, he set to work with a sharp- 
ened stick to dig a hole. 

As he had consumed the whole morning cutting 
and preparing this single beam he interrupted his 
work to prepare dinner. There was not much of 
a choice in the line of provisions. Baiting his 
hook he soon landed a bass, which was immediate- 
ly broiled on hot coals. The rest of his meal con- 
sisted of hickory nuts and a few dry grapes. The 
variety of trees which grew along this little 
stream, the sheltered bank and the abundance of 
fish made this an ideal place for winter quarters. 

The house as contemplated by the young archi- 
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tcct was to be about twelve feet square. Two days 
went by before the four large beams which were to 
be erected at the four corners and were to support 
the entire weight of the roof were cut and 
trimmed. Before a week had passed the house 
began to assume proportions. Luckily there were 
numerous birch trees near the spot, for the bark, 
in the designs of the builder, was to constitute the 
principal material for the roof and the sides. Rest- 
ing on the larger beams were small saplings three 
inches in diameter; these were arranged in rows 
and touching each other, and to them were pinned 
strips of birch bark. Long pine sticks were then 
burned and the hot tar poured into the crevices 
until the whole roof was water proof. The same 
process was applied to the sides. 

But the whole day was not spent in building. 
Heaps of hickory nuts and walnuts were collected 
and dried, wild pigeons were trapped, and a cov- 
ering for the door was made of rabbit skins. The 
evenings soon grew so chilly that Paul lighted a 
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fire in the house, the smoke escaping through a 
hole in the roof. But he did not intend to live 
Indian fashion all the winter. Along the bank 
were layers of limestone, just the kind used for 
making chimneys ; the clay, too, seemed to be good 
for plastering, so the lad resolved to build a regu- 
lar chimney and fireplace. 

When once his house was sufficiently completed 
to protect him from the rain and chilly nights he 
began to make short excursions into the woods 
to look for dried grapes and plums. He had no- 
ticed, too, that the wind from the west was very 
damp, which fact led him to believe that the lake 
was in that direction; still he had not time to make 
an extended trip. 

Most of his time was spent in trapping rabbits 
and wild pigeons. He was especially anxious to 
get a number of the latter, as he knew that they 
would soon be migrating south. Close to the 
stream and not far from the house there was a 
cluster of dwarf oaks laden with nuts, a favorite 
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feeding place for pigeons. Collecting the nuts in 
heaps Paul raised over them a long basket woven 
of young willows and supported by a stick to 
which he had fastened a long string made of wil- 
low bark. Then lying at some distance from the 
trap he waited, string in hand. The birds came in 
flocks to the trees and gradually worked their way 
toward the basket. When a sufficient number 
were under the wicker the stick was pulled away 
and as many as two dozen were captured at a 
time. Picking the pigeons in the evening he hung 
them over the fire to dry and stored them away 
for the winter. 

The wild ducks and geese came to the river in 
numbers, but he could not succeed in trapping 
them. It would have been an easy task to bring 
them down with the rifle, but Paul treasured every 
ounce of powder and every bullet, and resolved 
not to fire a shot except in case of necessity, or at 
large game such as wolves, bears, or deer. 

He became so interested in his work of build- 
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ing and gathering provisions that he did not notice 
the weeks pass by. He forgot that he was pre- 
paring for a long and severe winter, until one 
morning he pulled back the covering from the 
door and saw the ground covered with snow. 
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UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 

are the rest of the party, boy?" 
"I am the only one here/' 
"Don't lie; we are not going to harm 

you." 

"I am telling you the truth. I am the only one 
here." 

"Who made that house?" 
"I did." 

"How long have you been here?" 
"About a month." 

"Did you ever hear of Louis Pirot?" 
"No, sin" 

"Did you ever hear of Pierre?" 

"You mean the man in Quebec ?" 

"Yes, the old fellow with rheumatism*" 

Paul Guibeau stared at the two Indians who 
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had wandered to the door of his cabin on the first 
morning of the snow fall It seemed strange that 
the speaker knew French so well; but there was 
something stranger still about the face. Ah ! they 
could not be Indians, for both of them wore 
beards. 

"You are not Indians," he said. 

"How do you know ?" 

"Because you have beards I" 

"No, we are not Indians. I am Pierre and this 
is Louis Pirot, who lives about ten miles up the 
river from Quebec But where have you been, my 
lad?" 

"Lost in the forest I found the note which 
you left at the camp. But where is Joliet?" he 
asked. 

"I suppose he's in Quebec by this time, telling 
the governor about the copper mines." 

"And I thought you were with him." 

"I turned thief and wished to get not half of 
the mine, but all of it." 
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Paul hung his head in shame, for this remark 
was equally applicable to himself. 

"I went with this gentleman a week before 
Joliet was to start. I persuaded him that there 
was no danger " 

"Yes!" interrupted Louis Pirot, speaking for 
the first time. "He persuaded me to leave my 
farm and go with him on this wild goose chase ; 
but I've forgiven him, for he has suffered as much 
as I have." 

"And what brought you so far from home, my 
lad?" 

"I am ashamed to tell you, Pierre; but since 
you have told me, I may as well make a confes- 
sion." 

"Come, let us have something to eat first," put 
in Louis. "You are well supplied with pigeons ; 
take half a dozen down from the ceiling and warm 
them for us. We've all winter to listen to your 
story." 

"Yes, we've all winter to listen, but not all 
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winter to reach the mission of Saint Ignace," 
argued Pierre. 

"We need rest after that night in the snow/' 
replied Pirot, whose teeth were still chattering. 

Paul placed the pigeons on hot coals at the side 
of the cabin. 

"I see you have not finished your chimney. But 
tell us how you came here^ and how you hap- 
pened to follow us. Why, boy, if you had fallen 
from heaven I'd not have been more surprised 
than I was when you handed me the note on the 
stick that night. Come, come, tell us all about it ; 
Red Bear must have been with you." 

"And where is Red Bear?" asked the boy, as 
he turned the pigeons on the embers. 

"We have not seen him since the day we 
reached the village of the Miamis. That very day 
or on the following morning he was taken to an- 
other village." 

"I thought one of you killed him on the night 
the Indians attacked you," said Paul. 
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"No, no, it was one of the Miamis I killed. 
Where were you ?" 

"Alas, sir ! pardon me. I was not ten feet away. 
Red Bear wanted to kill you. He escaped from 
me and swam the river, and I followed in our 
canoe. I intended to give you warning if he ap- 
proached to hurt you, and while I was lying not 
ten feet from you I heard the report of your rifle 
and saw an Indian fall; then followed the capture. 
It all seemed to be over in a minute. I knew that 
the Indians would not go far that night, so I 
rested, and on the following morning started to 
overtake the savages. On the next night I handed 
you the birch bark. The next day I must have lost 
the trail. Until a month ago I wandered in the 
woods. Then I saw that I must build a house for 
the winter or freeze." 

"And Red Bear wanted to kill us!" muttered 
Louis Pirot. 

"I am sorry to say he did." 

"You can not trust these red savages, and if I 
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get to Quebec safe I am going back to France." 
It was evident from the tone of his voice that 
Pirot was resolved to leave Canada, 

"It is well that you put in Quebec/' replied 
Pierre, "for it is not sure that we'll ever get that 
far/' 

"You have not told me how you escaped from 
the Indians/' said Paul. 

"We did not escape; they sent us away. First 
we were adopted into the tribe by an old brave 
who had lost his two sons. About fifteen days 
ago he told us that we were free to leave and that 
we could reach Saint Ignace by following the 
shore. I knew enough about Indian hovels during 
winter to advise Louis to start at once ; for it is 
freezing and starving all winter. Indians can 
stand it, but it is hard on Frenchmen." 

"Then I will go with you;" and the boy's heart 
gave a great leap. 

"Yes, yes, ten days should bring us to the 
straits, only a mile from the Jesuit mission." 
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"And then I can start for Quebec early in the 
spring." 

"Yes ! Luckily you have provisions for several 
days, so get your things together and let us be off 
at once; every day counts now, for the winter is 
coming fast and before we reach the straits the 
snow may be a foot thick." 

Paul was happy, and yet a feeling of disappoint- 
ment came over him, for he had looked forward 
to the novelty of spending the winter in the wil- 
derness ; his cabin was built, his provisions partly 
procured, and now he was to give up the fruits of 
a month's labor and start out in the cold forest. 

"Did you really build this cabin?" asked Pierre, 
as he munched the pigeons and glanced around at 
the strong beams. 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, my lad, you were born to be a trapper. 
It's as fine a cabin as I ever saw, and if I was 
going to spend the winter I'd not want a better 
lodging." 
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"And why not spend the winter here? We 
won't have a larger or warmer cabin at the mis- 
sion, and perhaps not as good a one. The mission 
may be crowded ; we can make a. canoe and start 
early in the spring and get to Quebec as soon as 
we would if we had stayed at the mission," argued 
Louis Pirot. 

"A good suggestion," replied Pierre, still ex- 
amining the sides of the cabin. "What do you 
think, Paul ?" he asked, turning to the boy. 

"I worked at the cabin for a month, and I feel 
that it belongs to me and that I'd like to use it." 

"If you do use it," said Pierre, "you do not 
wish to live with two Indians. We'll get some 
sand and water and wash off this paint But 
living like an Indian helped me in one way, for it 
almost entirely cured my rheumatism." 

By this time the snow was falling fast and the 
leaden sky seemed to threaten a severe storm. 
Before night the party decided to spend the winter 
in Paul's cabin. 
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PURSUED. 

A WEEK had passed since the arrival of tfie 
I* two Frenchmen at the cabin of Paul Gui- 
beau. The three inmates had not been 
idle, for by lining the cabin with moss and adding 
another layer of birch bark they had greatly in- 
creased the comfort of their winter habitation. 
Then work was begun on the chimney, for they 
did not intend to live Indian fashion by cutting a 
hole in the roof to permit the smoke to escape, 
after it had blinded the inmates. Pierre, too, was 
constructing traps for wolves, for he knew that 
they would traverse the forest in packs in search 

of food soon after the cold weather set in. Bears, 
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too, were known to be plentiful, so Paul antici- 
pated a winter full of exciting adventures. 

One morning another Indian came to the cabin 
of the lost boy — a real Indian this time and no 
other than Red Bear. With his snow-shoes he 
glided over the ground with the nimbleness of a 
deer and was all breathless when he arrived. Be- 
fore the party could recover from the surprise 
caused by his appearance he seized Paul by the 
arm and pointing toward the Miami village made 
six marks in the earth floor, and by a series of 
contortions made known the fact that six of the 
savages were on the way to overtake and murder 
the two Frenchmen. 

"How many are there?" asked Pierre, to whom 
Paul communicated the message. 

"Six." 

"Only the young braves?" 
"Yes, sir," replied Paul, interpreting the sign 
language of the Indian. 

"Then we can defend ourselves. We have three 
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rifles and can make short work of them before 
they reach the cabin. Only we need loop-holes. 
What fools we were not to think of them before." 
Seizing the hatchet he began to cut holes in differ- 
ent places so as to guard the approach to the 
cabin. "Don't get frightened, my lad, don't get 
frightened; we are three to six and can make 
short work of them." While he continued to talk 
the Bear was by means of signs begging Paul's 
pardon for deserting him and promising to be 
faithful and help him even at the risk of his own 
life. 

Paul understood the savage as perfectly as if 
he spoke, for so long had they been companions 
that the sign language of the Huron was entirely 
familiar to the French lad. "I forgive you, Red 
Bear, and already have I forgotten the past and 
hid it away as completely as the snow has covered 
the ground." 

The Huron was pleased with this figure of 
speech. With a wave of his hand he indicated 
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that he must leave to watch the movements of the 
foe and if possible bring warning or help. 

Paul handed him two dried pigeons and 
watched him until he disappeared among the 
pines. 

"I understand the sudden changes in the red 
devils," said Pierre, as he worked away at the 
holes. "You see, the old braves let us go, for they 
feared the French if we were missed. They have 
to sell their skins and get powder and bullets at 
the straits, so they let us go and threw the blame 
on the young braves. You remember, Pirot, how 
angry the young fellows were when we were 
saved from running the gauntlet, and madder 
still when we were adopted into the tribe. Well, 
these young imps have slipped away from the 
village and are pursuing us without the knowl- 
edge and consent of their elders." 

"I won't blame you, Pierre, although I am not 
exactly pleased with the situation, so you can rely 
on me to do my best," replied Louis Pirot. 
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"And Paul, you will never show the white 
feather; here is a hole finished for you," said 
Pierre. 

"I don't want to boast, but I was the first to 
climb the walls of the Iroquois village, and I don't 
think that I shall get frightened at half a dozen 
Miamis, especially when I am on the inside of the 
wall. But it is a terrible thing to take the lives 
of the heathen Indians; it is too bad we can not 
convert them and send them to heaven." 

"Some of them will never be converted. The 
missionaries are doing all that can be done for 
them. If we want to help on the good work 
we must first fight for our own lives. But I al- 
most forgot one thing; we must cover the roof 
with dirt, for if the devils find that we are pre- 
pared, or if we drive them off at the first charge, 
they will climb the rocks and set fire to the roof. 
Paul, you selected a fine place to keep warm, but 
a poor one to fight Indians. Have you made the 
roof strong enough to hold the covering of earth ?" 
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"It is fairly strong." 

"Yes, it seems to be," assented Pierre, as 
he examined the large beams and the smaller 
willow saplings which lay in thick rows across 
them. 

The work of covering the roof was not an easy 
one, for the snow had to be scraped from the 
ground and the hard soil dug with sharpened 
sticks. It was better under such conditions, how- 
ever, to be busy ; for to sit idle and wait for the 
enemy would have been far more trying on the 
nerves. 

Toward the close of the day Red Bear made his 
appearance. He was all excitement, and gesticu- 
lated so vehemently that not even Paul could 
understand him. It seemed as if the whole Miami 
tribe was on the warpath. Finally Paul succeeded 
in calming him and learned that the party num- 
bered thirty, and that the attack was to be made 
on the following morning. 

"We can hold out against them," said Pierre, 
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bluntly, when the news was communicated to 
him. "The Miamis are not great warriors, espe- 
cially the young braves. When they find that we 
are well armed and behind a strong palisade they 
will give up the fight." 

"We can kill a dozen or so," argued Louis 
Pirot, "but if they do succeed in capturing the 
place they will not take us alive to the village a 
second time." 

"But what can we do ?" 

"I can't say." 

"Red Bear wishes us to start to-night for the 
straits," put in Paul. 

"But they would overtake us; and even if we 
did succeed in reaching the straits there would be 
no means of crossing," objected Pierre. 

The Bear made a motion in front of him with 
two hands which he then separated. 

"Ah, you want us to separate into two bands," 
replied Pierre, "but the red imps will do the 
same." 
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With one hand the Huron rubbed the surface 
of the ground floor. 

"He means that we can cover up the tracks," 
said the interpreter. 

"Of course Indians can do what we white skins 
can't ; but I'd like to know how he is going to per- 
form this wonderful trick," argued Pierre, still 
working on a loop-hole. 

The Indian pointed to his breast, stepped for- 
ward for a few feet, then twirled his hands in the 
air. 

"He'll throw them off the traiL He says he 
will, and I believe him," and the French lad took 
the savage's hand to indicate his trust in him. 

"You are afraid to fight, and this is only an 
excuse," affirmed Pierre. 

"To tell the truth, Pierre, I don't feel so brave 
just at present, when I know that thirty Indians 
are after us. When we attacked the village of the 
Iroquois we had cannons and regular soldiers, 
and there was so much noise that a fellow didn't 
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Save time to get frightened ; but waiting here for 
the Indians to come is a different thing. I'll try 
to do my best, but if I can get out of it I prefer 
to do so." 

"Louis Pirot says the same. I never claimed 
to be a soldier, and came on this expedition only 
when peace had been proclaimed. I am ready to 
fight, but if I can run and save my life, then I say 
run-— especially when there are thirty to three 
against us." 

"I don't believe in fighting for the sake of fight- 
ing, and hold that at times it is wise to run," ad- 
mitted Pierre. "But step away and let me make 
another hole here. I believe in running, but when 
you have to fight it is better to fire from a fortified 
place at the enemy on the outside. If the devils 
overtake us in the woods, then where are we? 
This is the question I'm asking myself." 

Red Bear, who had left the cabin, returned and 
indicated that it would be impossible for the 
Miamis to use their snow-shoes as it was thawing. 
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"That is good news " said Pierre; "but it will 
take us ten days to reach the straits, and no one 
knows what will happen during that time/' 

"Have we provisions for the journey?" asked 
Pirot. 

"I think we have," said Paul, "and they will 
keep nicely during this cold weather." 

"Well, we have no time to lose; suppose we 
take a vote on the question," pleaded Pierre. 

"I agree," said Pirot. - 

"And I," said Paul. 

"Those who want to fight will stick their rifles 
through one of the loop-holes ; and those who 
want to start for the straits will shoulder their 
rifles," were the words of Pierre as he thrust his 
long rifle through the hole in front of him. 

Pirot threw his rifle over his shoulder and was 
imitated by Paul. 

"You have it; we start to-night. I am only 
sorry that I wasted so much time in making these 
holes." 
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The Indian shook his head, and pointed through 
several of the openings. 

"He says that the time was not lost ; the Miamis 
will think that we are here and will delay for a 
day and wait to attack the place at night," ex- 
plained Paul. 

"Young Indian is sharper than I am," ad- 
mitted the Frenchman. "And now I have one 
proposition to make/' he continued. "The moon 
will be up in about three hours. It is best for us 
to wait for it. We need sleep and this is a better 
place to take it than in the woods, so let us rest 
and be off when the moon rises." 

The Huron bowed. 

"So you agree with me this time; that's good. 
Come, let us take a cat nap." 
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FLIGHT THROUGH THE PINE FOREST. 

A RE they coming ?" 
"No." 

"What's the matter?" 

"Nothing; it is time to start." 

Paul felt the rough hand of Pirot touch his 
forehead and dreamed at the same time that the 
Miamis had forced the door and were scalping 
him. "It's not three hours since we lay down," 
he remonstrated. 

"Three hours and more; the rest of us have 
been up for half an hour. Here is a piece of warm 
pigeon for you. Eat all you can, for you have a 
long tramp before you," were the compassionate 
words of Louis Pirot 

iSo 
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"It is hard to give up my winter cabin after 
working so long on it," sighed Paul, as he 
munched on the piece of meat 

"We may have another one in less than ten 
days if your guide keeps his promise," replied 
Pierre as he gathered the dried pigeons into a 
sack made of a part of Paul's blanket. 

"Come, let us say our morning prayers to ask 
protection of God," said Paul, at the same time 
kneeling upon the hard floor. 

The two men were not of the kind who cast 
aside all religion when they leave the environ- 
ments of civilization, so they bared their heads 
and knelt with the boy. 

"What is that red fool doing?" asked Pirot, as 
he stepped out into the cold air and saw the Huron 
gesticulating wildly and shaking a string of bear 
claws before him. 

"Don't mind the savage; you can do nothing 
with him. He thinks that he is keeping away the 
evil spirits and preparing the way for a successful 
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march through the woods. Don't mind him ; the 
Black Robes have tried to instruct him since he 
was a child, but could not make him give up the 
superstitious practices his father taught him. 
Only let us follow him/ 9 said Paul. 

The long, silent tramp began. If the pine forest 
was dreary during the day, it was all the more 
dreary and ghost-like during the night and under 
the shadows of the pale winter moon. The pines 
were converted into grim spectres. Although the 
wind seemed scarcely to blow, there was a low, 
prolonged sigh among the branches like the wail 
of despair. At intervals there came the sharp, 
clear bark of the red fox, and at each call the 
Huron paused and made the circuit of the men, 
rattling his string of bear claws. To his mind 
the voice of the fox foreboded ill, and only the 
protection of the Great Bear could prevent the 
Frenchmen from being devoured by the wolves 
and foxes. 

"I don't trust that Huron devil," whispered 
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Pierre to his companion. "The best of the Hurons 
have been converted by the Jesuits and the others 
are the very children of the devil." 

"He is better company than the Miamis," re- 
plied Pirot. 

"But how can he lead us to the straits? He 
was never in this part of the country before." 

"Why didn't you think of that before we 
started?" 

"I did think of it." 

"You said nothing." 

"You and the boy were bent on going, so I kept 
silence." 

"It is not too late yet," said Pirot, pausing and 
resting his rifle in the snow by his side. 

"Yes, it is too late; besides, I can keep my eye 
on the imp, and if he turns to lead us away from 
the lake he'll get a bullet from Pierre's rifle. I 
did not intend to mention my misgivings, but 
when I saw the savage invoking his foolish de- 
mons it recalled some of my past experience, for 
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when an Indian is up to some trickery he begins 
by incantations." 

About an hour passed while the party walked 
in undisturbed silence. Stepping upon the trunk 
of a fallen tree from which the wind had swept 
the snow, the Huron motioned for the others to 
stop, and indicated by a series of gestures that 
here was the place to throw the Miamis off the 
trail. 

"He wants us to stand in our footsteps for a 
few minutes," said Paul, "and then we are to 
separate, but I do not understand it all yet." 

"Don't stop here too long," remonstrated Pirot 

"And if he don't put those devil things away 
I'll shoot them from his hands," affirmed Pierre. 

"Please, sir, don't talk so loud, for if he hears 
you he will leave us in the forest I think I 
understand him ; his trick is a good one." 

"He may fool those Miami braves," remarked 
Pierre to Louis, "but he could never throw the 
Iroquois off the trail." 
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"Now I have it," said the lad, turning to his 
companions. "You see this fallen tree is quite 
long and has no snow on it; it is hanging over a 
slight precipice. We are to walk along the log 
and leap down into the gully and follow it for 
some distance toward the lake, and then strike 
north again ; Red Bear will keep on and unless the 
Indians are very careful they will not notice the 
single track." 

"A good trick," acknowledged Pierre. "It is 
strange that I did not think of it." 

The greatest precaution was now necessary, for 
a single step to the right or left would make the 
Miamis suspicious. No time was to be lost. The 
Indian received a few of the dried pigeons, and, 
promising to warn the party when the pursuers 
discovered the ruse, he was soon lost in the pines, 
while the three Frenchmen crept cautiously along 
the log, and leaping into the gully walked in a 
westerly direction toward the lake. 

"A good trick ! it might even fool an Iroquois," 
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began Pierre, when the party had walked some 
hundred yards toward the lake and then resumed 
their northern course. "I feel that we are safe 
now if we can reach the strait without starving. 
We have a day's start on the young braves. Then 
they may be delayed another day at the cabin — 
that green wood which we left burning will fool 
them; it must fool them. They will think that 
we are with some hunters and won't dare attack 
the place until the next night. Then the Bear's 
trick is apt to keep them another day. It all de- 
pends on the kind of leader they have. If he is 
young and inexperienced, and is anxious to be 
first to overtake us he won't think of looking at 
the tracks. Even an old warrior might be fooled 
for some time, but he'd see through the trick be- 
fore going very far, especially if the snow has 
drifted away in certain places. We can count on 
three days' lead, then, and this should bring us 
safely to the straits." 

"You can trust Red Bear," put in Paul, proud 
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to see that the ruse of his friend had been acknowl- 
edged a good one. 

"Yes ; if you can only hold out, my lad, we shall 
gain the mission and spend the rest of the winter 
with the Jesuits." 

While the three pushed bravely on, the Huron 
returned to complete his scheme for saving the 
palefaces. Walking backwards to the log and 
then on for some hundred yards, he built a fire, 
and while it burned tramped the snow around it 
so as to give it the appearance of a place where a 
dozen or more had camped. The reason for form- 
ing the mimic camp at this particular spot was 
to attract the attention of the Indians who, on 
resuming their march, would not likely be looking 
for a trick and would naturally pass the log with- 
out stopping to examine it. 

Selecting a place where he could watch the 
movements of the Indians, the Huron awaited the 
approach of the enemy. On the following day 
early in the afternoon they made their appearance, 
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which proved that they had not been deceived at 
the cabin. Here, too, they began to prepare their 
food, from which it was evident that they had not 
eaten since morning. The young braves scattered 
in every direction to seek for dry wood. 

Suddenly from the gully there came a clamor 
of voices, for one of the Miamis had discovered 
the tracks of the three Frenchmen and at once 
saw through the trick. The Huron knew that all 
was lost, and leaping to his feet like a startled 
deer he fled from the scene to bear the news to his 
companions. 
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HEN, as we saw in a former chapter, Louis 



Joliet received his commission from 
Count Frontenac to undertake the dis- 
covery of the copper mines, of which there were 
so many vague rumors, he lost no time in choosing 
a companion and preparing for the expedition. 
Finding that young Paul Guibeau had left the city 
on some mysterious errand and not knowing when 
he would return, the leader chose Pierre as the 
next best associate; but he, too, had suddenly dis- 
appeared from Quebec without giving anyone the 
least clue of his whereabouts. While Joliet was 
still undecided about his choice of a companion 
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there arrived from the west a famous hunter by 
the name of Lataupine, who readily consented to 
undertake the exploration. 

Bold and tireless, the two men performed a 
task that now seems incredible; for they reached 
the southwestern shore of Lake Superior, discov- 
ered the mines, and reported at Quebec before the 
end of September, making the entire distance in 
a frail canoe in less than four months. But they 
had scarcely reached Quebec and given their re- 
port to the governor when Joliet received a second 
commission, namely, to discover the great river, 
called by the Indians Mississippi. The faithful 
Joliet did not hesitate, and in order to begin the 
voyage early in the spring, he resolved to return 
to the mission of Saint Ignace at the strait of 
Mackinac, where he had met Father Marquette 
but a short time before, and from which place, 
with the priest as a companion, he was to start for 
the unknown river. Again Lataupine consented 
to be his companion. 
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It was early in October when the two men left 
Quebec for the second time. They hoped to arrive 
at the mission before the severe weather began, 
although they knew that it would be after the 
close of navigation. The winds and rain detained 
them longer than they had anticipated, so that it 
was not until the seventh of December that they 
reached the strait of Mackinac; but the waves 
were so high that they were forced to camp on the 
southern shore and wait until morning. The 
ground was covered with snow and the shore was 
fringed with ice; but accustomed to hardships and 
the cold winds and the deep snows of Canada, 
the men did not complain. Building a fire among 
the tall pines they prepared their supper, consist- 
ing of tea and dried fish. There was one consola- 
tion, namely, that this was their last night of 
camping, and that they had a long rest before 
them with Father Marquette in his Indian village 
before beginning the voyage of discovery. 

On the following morning, just at daybreak, 
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the two men were aroused from their slumber by 
shouts for help. "Who can it be?" asked Latau- 
pine of his companion as they jumped to their feet 
and gazed at the figures of four men who were 
standing on the shore shouting and waving a piece 
of white cloth. 

"They evidently want to be taken to the mis- 
sion/' was the reply. 

"Can they be heard across the strait?" 

"I believe they can if the weather is calm." 

"Well, it is calm, at least nearly so, and the 
little wind astir is blowing toward the mission." 

"There is an Indian boy among them," replied 
Joliet. 

"It is time for us to start; we can take them 
across," and Lataupine began to collect the few 
articles which belonged to the camp. 

"Hear them shout; I do believe they are pur- 
sued," argued Joliet. 

"Frightened by something," added his com- 
panion. 
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"Then we are in danger, and the sooner we are 
out on the water the better for us. But look! 
don't you know that man to the right?" 

"No." 

"You don't? Look again." 

"Heavens! if it isn't Pierre" 

"And the second? You know him, too." 

"No." 

"Yes." 

"I know he can yell; but I do not remember 
him." 
"It isPaulGuibeau." 

"He was young when I left Quebec," said La- 
taupine. 

The two men were approaching the fugitives 
unobserved, until finally the Huron saw them and 
motioned to the others. At once the rifle of Pierre 
went to his shoulders; then it fell, and he rushed 
toward Joliet, whom he had recognized. 

"Have you a canoe?" he cried. 

"Yes." 
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"Then take us in and push out into the water, 
for we are pursued by thirty Indians ; they may be 
here at any moment." 

Lataupine led the way to the canoe and the 
others followed. In a few broken sentences they 
explained to each other what brought them to this 
bleak spot at so late a season. Pierre apologized 
most humbly for his attempt to win the race for 
copper island and to deprive Joliet of the honors 
of the discovery; Paul made like apology, but 
Joliet's only answer was to caution them to sit 
still, as the canoe was loaded to its utmost capac- 
ity and could easily be upset in the choppy waves. 

The conversation was suddenly interrupted by 
a wild shout, while at the same time a dozen In- 
dians appeared on the shore. Pierre seized his 
rifle and ordered the others to do the same. "No, 
no," said Joliet, "don't draw their fire upon us ; 
they see that we are safe and may not attempt to 
hurt anyone/' 

The savages in fact did not fire a shot, but 
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rushed back into the forest as if stricken by sudden 
fear and defeat. 

"Catch the boy," called Lataupine to the Bear, 
who, with Paul, was at the prow of the canoe. 

The lad had fainted. For two days he had been 
under the greatest mental strain, and was ex- 
hausted by the protracted march and little rest 
and food. Only excitement and fear had given 
him the energy to follow his companions ; but now 
that the strain was relaxed and he was safe, 
nature asserted her power and the boy dropped 
senseless into the arms of his Huron friend. 

At the arrival of any stranger or visitor at the 
mission every one came to extend a welcome, for 
there was little to offer distraction at the quiet 
village, and the most insignificant event assumed 
a character of great importance. This was all the 
more noticeable during the winter months, when 
travel and sailing were entirely suspended. When, 
therefore, the Hurons at the mission of Saint 
Ignace, that morning of the eighth of December, 
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beheld a canoe approaching, there was a cry of 
welcome through the whole village. What could 
bring these Frenchmen so late in the season? 
Down to the water's edge came the Black Robe, 
Father Marquette, smiling in the midst of his 
boisterous flock. The priest's face was lighted up 
with more than earthly joy, for he well knew the 
object of Joliet's visit. The latter had come to 
prepare few the voyage of discovery, so long the 
wish and dream of the Jesuit. Joliet had been 
sent by the Governor of Canada to find the great 
river of the new world, and Marquette was to be 
his companion. 
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THE GREAT FEAST AT THE MISSION. 

PAUL awoke. Where he was, or how long he 
had slept, he did not know. The terrible 
cry of the Miami braves was still ringing in 
his ears. He remembered the flight through the 
pines without rest or sleep for a day and a night, 
the signaling at the strait, the stranger's canoe, 
the last shout of the savages when they saw that 
they had lost their victims; then there was a 
blank. He was lying on a hard bed made of 
bushes; near-by a fire was blazing brightly with 
fresh faggots lately piled upon the dying embers 
in the large chimney. The lad's curiosity was at- 
tracted by a number of sheets of paper on a table; 
none but the missionary would be so well provided 
with writing material, so Paul concluded rightly 
that he was in the cabin of Father Marquette. On 
attempting to rise he found that his feet were 
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swollen and that he was scarcely able to walk. 
Still he crept to the table and glanced at the rough 
marks and lines on the paper. It did not require 
a close examination to prove to him that the draw- 
ing represented the five lakes ; the mission of Saint 
Ignace was clearly depicted, and farther on to the 
left of the map the lines indicated rivers. A small 
stream, which was marked Miscousing, flowed 
into a larger river, called the Mitchi-sipi. Paul 
now remembered that Joliet had told them of 
his intention of undertaking the discovery of 
this river, and conjectured that the missionary 
had been showing him these maps. 

Then were heard the sounds of music and sing- 
ing. From the open door he saw at a short dis- 
tance the mission chapel, through the two windows 
of which were streaming shafts of light Despite 
his weakness he walked to the rear of the building, 
and entered the little church — there before him 
was a vision of heaven. At the altar knelt Father 
Marquette, his face lit up with supernatural joy, 
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his eyes raised toward the sacred Host, his lips 
uttering a prayer of praise and thanksgiving. 
Around the missionary were grouped the Chris- 
tian Indians. But the boy's eyes were riveted 
upon the priest — his worn and pale features, the 
result of years of exposure and suffering. Yet 
there was nothing in the features which sug- 
gested suffering; it was the face of one who 
seemed half spirit — one whose long communi- 
cations with God in prayer had given to the 
priest a spiritual impress which tamed the savage 
and attracted the roaming trapper. Always 
lovable and prayerful, on this occasion he 
seemed no more a mortal. This was the feast, 
the special feast of the Mother of God — the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception. To the honor and 
love of the Immaculate Queen of heaven he had 
been most devout from early childhood ; for years 
he had prayed to her to direct him in the discovery 
of the great river of the new world, promising 
that he would name the river in her honor. And 
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now on her feast-day Joliet had arrived with or- 
ders from the governor to seek for the far-famed 
stream. The priest felt that the envoy of the gov- 
ernor had come on this feast-day in answer to his 
petition, so he poured forth a prayer of joy and 
thanksgiving. 

Often the vestments of the priests in the most 
remote missions rivaled in cost and richness those 
used in the large cathedrals of France, being do- 
nated by kings and nobles in order to attract the 
Indians and awaken within them a love and re- 
spect for the sacred services. The mission of 
Saint Ignace was especially blessed in this par- 
ticular. The cope which Father Marquette wore 
on this occasion had been donated by the king of 
France ; the altar was covered with the finest linen, 
and the tabernacle canopy was of the richest gold 
and satin. The monstrance glittered with pre- 
cious stones. The altar was a blaze of light with 
candles made at the mission of wax from wild 
honey; there were two large candle-sticks sup- 
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porting each twenty candles, and several vases 
filled with flowers woven during the autumn of 
maple leaves of various hues. The entire church 
was hung with festoons of pine and cedar. 

But what surprised the visitors most was the 
large organ from Quebec filling the humble chapel 
with its melodious notes, while in response the 
Hurons sang in their own wild way the litany 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

Paul fell upon his knees; he, too, offered a 
prayer of thanksgiving — thanksgiving for his de- 
livery from the Miamis. Then he felt the weak 
spell returning and crept away to the little cabin. 
It all seemed a dream — a sweet dream of heaven. 
***** 

Again Paul awoke. He was lying upon the 
hard bed in the little cabin ; there was the flicker- 
ing fire, the table, and on it the writing-paper and 
the strange maps and names ; at the table, examin- 
ing the charts and writings, sat Father Marquette. 

"You have had a long, long sleep, my dear 
\ 
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boy," said the missionary, coming to the bed and 
placing his hand on Paul's brow. 

"And I had such a beautiful dream, Father." 

"Of home?" asked the priest. 

"No, Father, of heaven, or it seemed like 
heaven. I thought I saw you in a beautiful 
chapel ; you were giving benediction and wore so 
fine a cope, and there were flowers and singing, 
and oh, such beautiful music !" 

"Perhaps you heard the music at Benediction." 

"Now I remember; I was there; I awoke and 
heard the music and went to the church for a 
few minutes, but I was so weak that I came back 
again. What time is it now, Father, and how 
long have I been here?" 

"It is past midnight. I have been waiting to see 
how long you would sleep. You were brought 
here early this morning and were still unconscious 
when I went to give Benediction." 

"And who brought me here? Was I lost in 
the pine forest?" 
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"You fainted this morning while crossing the 
strait." 

"Did the Indians capture the others?" 

"No, they are all safe; you all got into the canoe 
just in time; a few minutes after you left the shore 
the Miamis appeared at the beach." 

"Now I remember it all, Father; and I have 
been here since. But this is your bed, Father; you 
must take it and I can sleep just as well on the 
floor." 

"No, no, only come to the table for a few min- 
utes ; I have a little soup ready for you, then you 
can go back to bed again." 

"There is some one at the window here, 
Father." 

"Do not mind him, my child ; it is that pagan 
companion of yours. He was around all day 
shaking those bear claws, driving away the evil 
spirits from you. The Christians drove him 
away; then he returned at night." 

"Let him come in for a minute, Father; I un- 
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derstand him and can induce him to leave tfie 
place." 

The Bear was admitted and stood before Paul 
without saying a word. The French lad placed 
his hand upon his mouth as a sign he could eat 
and was well; then the visitor retired and was 
heard no more that night 

"I have suffered some, Father," resumed Paul, 
as he sat down to his lunch, "but I deserve it all 
for trying to rob Joliet of the honor of discover- 
ing the famous copper mines. After all, I am glad 
that I did not win in the race." 

"Joliet had nothing but words of praise for 
you," was the reply. "It seems that you thought 
he had been captured by the Indians. In that case 
you could have won in the race; but you gave up 
the victory to rescue your opponent." 

"But was it right for me to try to find the 
mines when he was sent by Count Frontenac?" 

"I shall not blame you, my boy; youth is 
thoughtless, and if you did what was wrong you 
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have more than made amends by your efforts to 
save the party." These were kind and forgiving 
words which went deep into the boy's heart. "Let 
me remove those papers from the table," contin- 
ued the missionary; "it is small and you might 
spill some soup on my writings ; you see, paper is 
precious here." 

"Pardon me, Father, but I looked at the writ- 
ings and some maps." 

"They are about a large river; I was showing 
tHem to Joliet before the evening services. Early 
next spring we are going to start on a voyage of 
discovery." 

"And may I go, Father?" said the lad, with 
eager expectation. 

"Certainly, if you are strong enough." 

"To discover the great river will be better than 
to find the copper mines." 

"You must rest for some weeks and grow 
strong; we shall have many long days to talk 
about the discovery." 
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"But will you let me go?" 
"Yes, my lad." 

The day came when Paul Guibeau insisted on 
the missionary's keeping his promise. 

***** 
The following June a trapper brought to Paul's 
parents a letter in which the boy described his 
experience of the past year. The letter ended 
with these words: 

I am starting to-day with Father Marquette, 
Louis Joliet, and four other Frenchmen (Pierre 
is one of them) to discover the great river called 
the Mitchi-sipi. 

Good-bye, and love to all at home. 

Your devoted son, 

Paul Guibeau. 
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